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America’s Part in World Reconstruction 


By HENRY A. WALLACE 


Vice President of the United States 
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OR the people of the United States, 

the war is entering its grimmest phase. 

At home, we are beginning at last to 
learn what war privations mean. Abroad, 
our boys in ever greater numbers are com- 
ng to grips with the enemy. Yet even while 
warfare rages on, and we of the United Na- 
tions are redoubling our great drive for vic- 
tory, there is dawning the hope of that day 
of peace, however distant, when the lights 
will go on again, all over the world. 

Adolf Hitler’s desperate bid for a Nazi 
world order has reached and passed its high- 
est point and is on its way to its ultimate 
downfall. The equally sinister threat of 
world domination by the Japanese is 
doomed eventually to fail. When the Hitler 
regime finally collapses and the Japanese 
war lords are smashed, an entirely new phase 
of world history will be ushered in. The 
task of our generation—the generation which 
President Roosevelt once said has a “ren- 
dezvous with destiny”—is so to organize 
human affairs that no Adolf Hitler, no 
power-hungry warmongers, whatever their 
nationality, can ever again plunge the whole 
world into war and bloodshed. 

lhe situation in the world today is paral- 
lel in some ways to that in the United States 
just before the adoption of the Constitution, 


Epiror’s Nore. “America’s Part in World Reconstruc- 
tion” was prepared by Mr. Wallace as an address to be 
given on December 28, 1942, the eighty-sixth anniversary 
of the birth of Woodrow Wilson, at the joint annual 
meeting of the American Society for Public Administra- 
tion and the American Political Science Association in 
Chicago. When it became necessary to postpone this 
meeting because of transportation difficulties, these two 
organizations and the American Historical Association 
asked Mr. Wallace to give his address by radio under the 
auspices of the Woodrow Wilson Foundation. The ad- 
dress was broadcast on the evening of December 28 over 
a national network. 


when it was realized that the Articles of 
Confederation had failed and that some 
stronger union was needed. 

Today, measured by travel time, the whole 
world is actually smaller than was our little 
country then. When George Washington 
was inaugurated, it took seven days to go 
by horse-drawn vehicle from Mount Vernon 
to New York. Now army bombers are flown 
from the United States to China and India 
in less than three days. 

It is in this suddenly shrunken world that 
the United Nations, like our thirteen Ameri- 
can states in 1787, soon will be faced with a 
fundamental choice. We know now that the 
League of Nations, like our own union un- 
der the Articles of Confederation, was not 
strong enough. The League never had 
American support, and at critical moments 
it lacked the support of some of its own 
members. The League finally disintegrated 
under the successive blows of world-wide 
economic depression and a second World 
War. Soon the nations of the world will 
have to face this question: Shall the world’s 
affairs be so organized as to prevent a repeti- 
tion of these twin disasters—the bitter woe 
of depression and the holocaust of war? 

It is especially appropriate to discuss this 
subject on this particular date, because it is 
the birthday of Woodrow Wilson, who gave 
up his health and eventually his life in the 
first attempt, a generation ago, to preserve 
the world’s peace through united world ac- 
tion. At that time, there were many who 
said that Wilson had failed. Now we know 
that it was the world that failed, and the 
suffering and war of the last few years is the 
penalty it is paying for its failure. 

When we think of Woodrow Wilson, we 
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know him not only for his effort to build a 
permanent peace but for the progressive 
leadership he gave our country in the years 
before that first World War. The “New 
Freedom” for which Wilson fought was the 
forerunner of the Roosevelt “New Deal” 
of 1933 and of the world-wide new democ- 
racy which is the goal of the United Nations 

in this present struggle. 

Wilson, like Jefferson and Lincoln before 
him, was interested first and always in the 
welfare of the common man. And so the 
ideals of Wilson and the fight he made for 
them are an inspiration to us today as we 
take up the torch he laid down. 

Resolved as we are to fight on to final 
victory in this world-wide people's war, we 
are justified in looking ahead to the peace 
that will inevitably come. Indeed, it would 
be the height of folly not to prepare for 
peace, just as in the years prior to December 
7, 1941, it would have been the height of 
folly not to prepare for war. 

As territory previously overrun by the 
Germans and the Japs is reoccupied by the 
forces of the United Nations, measures of 
relief and rehabilitation will have to be un- 
dertaken. Later, out of the experience of 
those temporary measures of relief, there 
will emerge the possibilities and the prac- 
ticalities of more permanent reconstruction. 

We cannot now blueprint all the details, 
but we can begin now to think about some 
of the guiding principles of this world-wide 
new democracy we of the United Nations 
hope to build. 

Two of these principles must be Liberty 
and Unity, or in other words, home rule 
and centralized authority, which for more 
than 150 years have been foundation stones 
of our American democracy and our Ameri- 
can union. 

When Woodrow Wilson proposed the 
League of Nations, it became apparent that 
these same principles of Liberty and Unity 
—of home rule and centralized authority— 
needed to be applied among the nations if a 
repetition of the first World War was to be 
prevented. Unfortunately the people of the 
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United States were not ready: They belieyeg 
in the doctrine of liberty in international 
affairs, but they were not willing to give y, 
certain of their international rights and ;, 
shoulder certain international duties, eve, 
though other nations were ready to take such 
steps. They were in the position of a strong 
well-armed pioneer citizen who thought }, 
could defend himself against robbers with 
out going to the expense and bother of 
joining with his neighbors in setting up , 
police force to uphold civil law. They stood 
for decency in international affairs, bur jy 
the world of practical international politics 
the net effect of their action or lack of action 
was anarchy and the loss of millions of lives 
and hundreds of billions of dollars in a se 
ond World War. 

The sturdy pioneer citizen, proud of his 
own strength and independence, needed to 
be robbed and beaten only once by bandits 
to be ready to cooperate with his law-abiding 
neighbors. I believe the United States also 
has learned her lesson and that she is willing 
to assume a responsibility proportionate to 
her strength. England, Russia, China, and 
most of the other United Nations are per 
haps even more eager than the United States 
to go beyond the Charter which they have 
signed as a declaration of principles. The 
United Nations, like the United States 15; 
years ago, are groping for a formula which 
will give the greatest possible liberty with 
out producing anarchy and at the same time 
will not give so many rights to each member 
nation as to jeopardize the security of all. 

Obviously the United Nations must first 
have machinery which can disarm and keep 
disarmed those parts of the world which 
would break the peace. Also there must be 
machinery for preventing economic warfaré 
and enhancing economic peace between na 
tions. Probably there will have to be an in 
ternational court to make decisions in cases 
of dispute. And an international court pre 
supposes some kind of world council, so that 
whatever world system evolves will have 
enough flexibility to meet changing circum 
stances as they arise. 
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Asa practical matter, we may find that the 
regional principle is of considerable value 
in international affairs. For example, Euro- 
yean countries, while concerned with the 
problems of Pan America, should not have 
to be preoccupied with them, and likewise 
Pan America, while concerned, should not 
have to be preoccupied with the problems 
of Europe. Purely regional problems ought 
to be left in regional hands. This would 
leave to any federated world organization 
problems involving broad principles and 
those practical matters which affect coun- 
tries of different regions or which affect the 
whole world. 

The aim would be to preserve the liberty, 
equality, security, and unity of the United 
Nations—liberty in a political sense, equality 
of opportunity in international trade, se- 
curity against war and business depression 
due to international causes, and unity of 
purpose in promoting the general welfare 
of the world. 

In other words, the aim would be the 
maximum of home rule that can be main- 
tained along with the minimum of central- 
ized authority that must Come into existence 
to give the necessary protection. We in the 
United States must remember this: If we 
are to expect guarantees against military or 
economic aggression from other nations, we 
must be willing to give guarantees that we 
will not be guilty of such aggression our- 
selves. We must recognize, for example, that 
it is perfectly justifiable for a debtor, pioneer 
nation to build up its infant industries be- 
hind a protective tariff, but a creditor na- 
tion can be justified in high-tariff policies 
only from the standpoint of making itself 
secure in case of war. 

A special problem that will face the 
United Nations immediately upon the at- 
tainment of victory over either Germany or 
Japan will be what to do with the defeated 
nation. Revenge for the sake of revenge 
would be a sign of barbarism—but this time 
we must make absolutely sure that the guilty 
leaders are punished, that the defeated na- 
tion realizes its defeat and is not permitted 


to rearm. The United Nations must back 
up the military disarmament with psycho- 
logical disarmament—supervision, or at least 
inspection, of the school systems of Ger- 
many and Japan to undo so far as possible 
the diabolical work of Hitler and the Japa- 
nese war lords in poisoning the minds of the 
young. 

Without doubt in the building of a new 
and enduring peace, economic reconstruc- 
tion will play an all important role. Unless 
there is careful planning in advance, the re- 
turn of peace can in a few years bring a shock 
even worse than the shock of war. 

The magnitude of the problem here in 
the United States, for example, is indicated 
by the probability that in the peak year of 
the war we shall be spending something like 
go billion dollars of public funds in the wat 
effort, whereas two years later we may be 
spending less than 20 billion dollars for mili- 
tary purposes. In the peak year of the war 
effort, it is probable that we shall have 
around 10 million men in the armed services 
and 20 million additional men and women 
producing war goods for the armed services. 
It would seem that within the first two years 
after the peace at least 15 million of these 
go million men and women will be seeking 
jobs different from those which they had 
when peace came. 

Our expenditures have been going on at 
a rate fully seven times as great as in World 
War No. 1 and the conversion of our indus 
try to wartime uses has been far more com- 
plete. Thousands of thoughtful business- 
men and economists, remembering what 
happened after the last war, being familiar 
with the fantastic figures of this war, and 
knowing the severity of the shock to come, 
have been greatly disturbed. Some have con- 
cerned themselves with plans to get over the 
first year. Others have given thought to the 
more distant future. 

It should be obvious to practically every- 
one that, without well-planned and vigor- 
ous action, a series of economic storms will 
follow this war. These will take the form 
of inflation and temporary scarcity, perhaps, 
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followed by surpluses, crashing prices, un- 
employment, bankruptcy, and in some cases 
violent revolution. If there is lack of well- 
planned and vigorous action, it is quite con- 
ceivable that the human misery in certain 
countries after the war may be even greater 
than during the war. 

It is true that in the long run any nation, 
like any individual, must follow the prin- 
ciple of self-help, must look to its own efforts 
to raise its own living standards. But it is 
also true that stronger nations, like our own, 
can provide guidance, technical advice, and 
in some cases capital investment to help 
those nations which are just starting on the 
path of industrialization. Our experience 
with the Philippines is a case in point. 

The suggestions I have made with a view 
to promoting development and encouraging 
higher standards of living are necessarily 
fragmentary at this time. But in some quar- 
ters, either knowingly or unknowingly, they 
have been grossly distorted and misrepre- 
sented. During the recent political cam- 
paign one member of Congress seeking re- 
election made the flat statement that I was 
in favor of having American farmers give 
away a quart of milk a day to every inhabit- 
ant of the world. In other quarters these 
suggestions have been referred to by such 
terms as “utopian,” “soggy sentimentality,” 
and the “dispensing of milk and honey.” 
But is it “utopian” to foresee that South 
America, Asia, and Africa will in the future 
experience a development of industry and 
agriculture comparable to what has been the 
experience in the past in Europe and North 
America? Is it “soggy sentimentality” to hold 
out hope to those millions in Europe and 
Asia fighting for the cause of human free- 
dom—our freedom? Is it the “dispensing of 
milk and honey” to picture to their minds 
the possible blessings of a higher standard 
of living when the war is over and their own 
productivity has increased? 

Among the self-styled ‘realists’ who are 
trying to scare the American people by 
spreading worry about “misguided ideal- 
ists’ giving away United States products are 






































some whose policies caused us to give awa 
billions of dollars of stuff in the decac, 
the twenties. Their high tariff prevented ex 
change of our surplus for goods, and so \ 
exchanged our surplus for bonds of 
doubtful value. Our surplus will be 
greater than ever within a few years af, 
this war comes to an end. We can be ¢& 
cently human and really hardheaded if , 
exchange our postwar surplus for goods, { 
peace, and for improving the standard 
living of so-called backward peoples. W¢ 
can get more for our surplus production 
this way than by any high-tariff, penn 
pinching, isolationist policies which hid 
under the cloak of 100 per cent American 
ism. 

Self-interest alone should be sufficient « 
make the United States deeply concerned 
with the contentment and well-being of th: 
other peoples of the world. For, as President 
Roosevelt has pointed out, such contentment 
will be a practical guarantee of world peac: 
and it is only when other peoples are pros 
perous and economically productive that w: 
can find satisfactory export markets among 
them for the products of our factories and 
our farms. 

A world family of nations cannot be really 
healthy unless the various nations in that 
family are getting along well in their own 
internal affairs. The first concern of each 
nation must be the well-being of its own 
people. That is as true of the United States 
as of any other nation. 

During the war we have full employment 
here in the United States, and the problem 
is not to find jobs for the workers but to find 
workers for the jobs. After the war it will 
be vital to make sure that another period 
of unemployment does not come on. With 
this end in view, the suggestion has been 
made that Congress should formally recog 
nize the maintenance of full employment as 
a declared national policy, just as it now rec 
ognizes as national policies the right of farm- 
ers to parity of income with other groups 
and the right of workers to unemployment 
insurance and old-age annuities. 
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Full employment is vital not only to city 
prosperity but to farm prosperity as well. 
Nothing contributes more to stable farm 
prosperity than the maintenance of full em- 
nlos ment in the cities and the assurance that 
purchasing power for both farm and fac- 
tory products will always be adequate. 

Maintenance of full employment and the 
highest possible level of national income 
should be the joint responsibility of private 
business and of government. It is reassuring 
to know that business groups in contact 
with government agencies already are as- 
sembling facts, ideas, and plans that will 
speed up the shift from a government- 
financed war program toa privately financed 
program of peacetime activity. 

This shift must be made as secure against 
mischance as if it were a wartime campaign 
against the enemy. We cannot afford either 
a speculative boom or its inevitable bust. 
In the war we use tanks, planes, guns, and 
ships in great volume and of most effective 
design. Their equivalents in the defense 
against postwar economic chaos will be less 
spectacular but equally essential. We must 
keep prices in control. We must have con- 
tinuity in the flow of incomes to consumers 
and from consumers to the industries of city 
and farm. We must have a national system 
of job placement. We must have definite 
plans for the conversion of key industries to 
peacetime work. 

When the war is over, the more quickly 
private enterprise gets back into peacetime 
production and sells its goods to peacetime 
markets here and abroad, the more quickly 
will the level of government wartime ex- 
penditures be reduced. No country needs 
deficit spending when private enterprise, 
either through its own efforts or in coopera- 
tion with government, is able to maintain 
full employment. Let us hope that the best 
thought of both business and government 
will now be focused on this problem which 
lies at the heart of our American democracy 
and our American way of life. 

The war has brought forth a new type 
of industrialist who gives much promise for 


the future. The type of business leader | 
have in mind has caught a new vision of op- 
portunities in national and international 
projects. He is willing to cooperate with the 
people’s government in carrying out socially 
desirable programs. He conducts these pro- 
grams on the basis of private enterprise, and 
for private profit, while putting into effect 
the people’s standards as to wages and work- 
ing conditions. We shall need the best ef- 
forts of such men as we tackle the economic 
problem of the peace. 

This problem is well recognized by the 
average man on the street who sums it up 
in a nutshell like this: If everybody can get 
a job in war work now, why can’t everybody 
have a job in peacetime production later 
on? He will demand an answer, and the 
returning soldier and sailor will demand an 
answer—and this will be the test of states- 
manship on the home front, just as ability to 
cooperate with other nations for peace and 
improved living standards will be the test of 
statesmanship on the international front. 

How thrilling it will be when the world 
can move ahead into a new day of peaceful 
work, developing its resources and trans- 
lating them as never before into goods that 
can be consumed and enjoyed! But this new 
day will not come to pass unless the people 
of the United Nations give wholehearted 
support to an effective program of action. 
The war will have been fought in vain if we 
in the United States, for example, are 
plunged into bitter arguments over our part 
in the peace, or over such fictitious questions 
as government versus business. Such bitter- 
ness would only confuse us and cloud our 
path. How much more sensible it would be 
if our people could be supplied with the 
facts and then, through orderly discussion, 
could arrive at a common understanding of 
what needs to be done. 

I have heard the fear expressed that after 
the war the spirit of self-sacrifice which now 
animates so many of our people will dis- 
appear, that cold and blind selfishness will 
supplant the spirit which makes our young 
men willing to go thousands of miles from 
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home to fight—and die if need be—for free- 
dom. Those who have this fear think that a 
return of blind selfishness will keep the na- 
tions of the world from joining to prevent 
a repetition of this disaster. 

We should approach the problem objec- 
tively from the standpoint of finding the 
common meeting ground on which the peo- 
ple of the world can stand. This meeting 
ground, after all, should not be hard to 
find—it is the security of the plain folks 
against depression and against war. To unite 
against these two evils is not really a sacri- 
fice, but only a common-sense facing of the 
facts of the world in which we live. 

Now at last the nations of the world have 
a second chance to erect a lasting structure 
of peace—a structure such as that which 
Woodrow Wilson sought to build but which 
crumbled away because the world was not 
yet ready. Wilson himself foresaw that it 
was certain to be rebuilt some day. This is 
related by Josephus Daniels in his book, 
The Life of Woodrow Wilson, as follows: 


Wilson never knew defeat, for defeat never comes 
to any man until he admits it. Not long before 
the close of his life Woodrow Wilson said to a 
friend: “Do not trouble about the things we have 
fought for. They are sure to prevail. They are 
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only delayed.” With the quaintness which gay, 


charm to his sayings he added: “And 1 will ma, 
this concession to Providence—it may com 
better way than we propose.” 

And now we of this generation, trustiny 
in Providence to guide our steps, go forwas 
to meet the challenge of our day. For th 
challenge we all face is the challenge of f{r¢ 
world democracy. In the new democracy 
there will be a place for everyone—thy 
worker, the farmer, the businessman, the 
housewife, the doctor, the salesman, the 
teacher, the student, the store clerk, the tay; 
driver, the preacher, the engineer—all the 
millions who make up our modern world, 
This new democracy will give us freedom 
such as we have never known, but only if as 
individuals we perform our duties with will 
ing hearts. It will be an adventure in shar 
ing—sharing of duties and responsibilities 
and sharing of the joy that can come fror 
the give-and-take of human contacts and 
fruitful daily living. Out of it, if we all do 
our part, there will be new opportunity and 
new security for the common man-—that 
blend of Liberty and Unity which is the 
bright goal of millions who are bravely offer 
ing up their lives on the battle fronts of the 
world. 


The Assistant to the Administrator 


B By VERNON A. McGEE, Office of War Information, 
and RALPH J. BURTON, Bureau of the Budget 





HE wrenching impacts of total wat 

have hit departmental and agency ad- 

ministration in the federal govern- 
ment as solidly as they have hit industrial 
management. Peacetime departments and 
agencies have felt this impact no less than 
the newly created war agencies. Quick and 
drastic changes in national needs require 
iterations in administrative practice, just 
as more dramatic changes in the character 
and design of factory output have required 
extensive industrial retooling. 

The task of administering a federal agency 
or department is now overwhelming because 
of the need for coordinating all activities 
toward one single objective, entirely new 
and urgently compelling. Peacetime func- 
tions must be reshaped and definitely re- 
lated to each other in terms of winning the 
war. These readjustments of pre-existing 
federal approaches toward agricultural re- 
sources, public construction, labor relations, 
and other fields of established interest to the 
federal government require quick, drastic, 
and effective action. New war activities in 
old or new agencies or departments also 
have to be blended into the federal struc- 
ture. The entire work of the federal govern- 
ment must be geared to the needs, the 
heightening tempo of an all-out victory 
effort. 

Unlike the industrial plant, however, fed- 
eral agencies may not “farm out” their re- 
quirements to other shops as readily and 
conveniently when their immediate re- 
sources are overtaxed. A machine gun is a 
mechanical assembly of component parts, 
each of which can be produced separately. 
\ public service is a blend of elements in 


human relations which cannot be separately 
machined and mechanically joined. 

Too frequently the agency or department 
head cannot “farm out” parts of his responsi- 
bility to other agencies or even to his own 
subordinates. He privately yearns for some 
method of stretching his working day to 
twenty-four hours in order to accommodate 
the complexity and quantity of his responsi- 
bilities. 

Regardless of the manner in which he or- 
ganizes his department, he cannot escape 
his role as an officer in the executive cabinet 
or as a symbol of and a spokesman for our 
national government. He, and in the public 
mind he alone, is a member of the select 
group that plans the nation’s course. All 
major policy and program determinations 
for his department or agency must be re- 
solved by him. When specific situations catch 
the public eye or stir the anxieties of indi- 
viduals or of powerful groups of citizens, the 
responsibilities of statesmanship are his. 

Regardless of the character and extent of 
his delegation of authority, he also cannot 
escape the ultimate responsibility for guid- 
ing the day-to-day operations under his di- 
rection, for integrating the efforts of his 
bureaus and divisions into a common pro- 
gram. He must guard against the institution, 
without his knowledge and consent, of new 
programs mistakenly considered to be parts 
of existing programs. He must watch for 
the outcroppings of new policies erroneously 
labeled the continuation of existing policy. 
He must stimulate, encourage, guide, coun- 
sel and restrain. His leadership must pene- 
trate to every unit of the administrative 
organism. 
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This kind of managerial leadership must 
be cultivated from the top. It does not grow 
untilled from the operating levels. It is not 
enough for the department head to sit back 
and wait for problems to be presented; to 
call for activity reports at regular intervals; 
to bring the staff together in periodic con- 
ference. As instruments of action, these de- 
vices are unsatisfactory. Their usefulness is 
limited by the character of items selected for 
presentation to him. Unselected phases of 
operations which may be of equal or greater 
significance are obscured and ignored. 

It becomes apparent that as a responsible 
statesman in the national government, the 
department or agency head must look up 
and out upon public needs and upon the 
efficacy of the public service he conducts; 
that as the chief manager of his department 
or agency he must keep his senses attuned to 
the hum and throb of activity below deck. 
If the latter are ignored, feudal principali- 
ties may germinate in the passiveness of his 
management. Subordinate operating offi- 
cials, intent upon their particular programs, 
may assume wide areas of determination in 
guiding the course of their individual opera- 
tions. The department head receives full 
respect, recognition, and obedience, but 
under him a group of semi-independent 
principalities form and go their separate 
ways. 

What is needed is the kind of depart- 
mental administration which goes down 
into the shop and absorbs a full and bal- 
anced impression of the flow of activities, 
which steps in and out of the stream of 
operations as necessary. Such is the course 
of leadership. It guides, inspires, and 
strengthens rather than autocratically con- 
trols the exercise of delegated responsibili- 
ties. 

If the department head could split his 
physical and intellectual personality, he 
could “farm out” parts of his total responsi- 
bility to his second self. This is impossible. 
A practicable solution does lie in the act 
of bringing in another person, an assistant, 
who would be a part of, an expansion and 
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an extension of, the department head's per: 
sonality in the leadership and supervision oj 
the department. 

Major problems of departmental admiy 
istration, policy, and program, continual); 
arising, are too numerous for any one ind 
vidual to handle. The administrator, as head 
of the department or agency, must be ult; 
mately responsible in all these matters, by; 
he can delegate the intellectual and physica| 
“legwork” preliminary and subsequent t 
the guiding determinations which he him 
self must make. 

Rather than “farm out” or delegate re 
sponsibilities which are essential to his 
integrated leadership, the administrator cay 
designate an assistant to serve as the adminis 
trator’s alter ego. This assistant should aid 
rather than relieve, the administrator in his 
supervision and leadership of the depart. 
ment or agency. He should obtain guidance 
and direction from the administrator, and 
then proceed to effectuate the wishes of th: 
latter throughout the department. He 
should maintain close contact with depart 
mental operations by supplementing, rathe: 
than replacing, the administrator's own con 
tact with them. He should bring to the ad- 
ministrator’s attention situations in which 
his leadership will find effective expression 

No matter how the department's func- 
tions are grouped and regrouped by bureaus 
and divisions, there will continue to be 
points of inter-dependence, need for team 
work, opportunities for conflict as well as 
for cooperation. Granting that any particu: 
lar division is an administrative “task force’ 
relatively self-contained, it is also true that 
objectives can be obtained and policies can 
be enforced by alternative methods. Which 
alternative method to employ in order to 
achieve maximum realization of a central 
objective requires coordination and deci- 
sion at a level higher than that of divisions 
and bureaus. 

The assistant to the administrator, in this 
important phase of management, should be 
the administrator's eyes, his ears, his voice. 
The administrator necessarily should shape 
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the primary objectives, decide major poli- 
cies, make the most important decisions, but 
in doing so should turn to this assistant for 
f,cts, advice, and recommendations, and for 
the effective implementation and execution 
of polic ies, programs, and decisions. 

Under this concept of an administrative 
deputy, the assistant should act in the name 
of—at times in the person of—the adminis- 
trator. On both will rest the delicate re- 
sponsibility for attaining this amplification 
and synthesis of the administrator's person- 
ality. The administrator must guard against 
directly contradicting his assistant for that 
would be akin to contradicting and weak- 
ening his own authority. Similarly, the as- 
sistant to the administrator must avoid 
embarrassing his chief with the necessity for 
an overruling decision. This does not mean 
the assistant will make no decisions, will 
have no authority, or will childlike seek a 
helping hand at every obstacle. 

It does mean that the assistant should so 
understand the attitudes and reactions of 
the administrator that he can act accurately 
for him in many situations, and recognize 
those other situations that require referral 
to the administrator or conference between 
the latter and the bureau or division head. 
By such means must effective departmental 
leadership be provided without disrupting 
or insulating the administrator’s exclusive 
responsibility therefor. 

By such means also is provided quick at- 
tention to the needs of bureau and division 
chiefs, and an early answer to their proposed 
plans of action. The assistant thus becomes 
a nerve center of departmental administra- 
tion, receiving and clearing operating prob- 
lems,and issues; transmitting and following 


up policies, decisions, and approved courses 
of action; developing and providing the staff 
services essential to all operating bureaus 
and divisions. 

Under such an arrangement, whether the 
assistant to the administrator may readily 
achieve an effective working relationship 
with the operating heads without clearly 
making them subordinate to him becomes a 
pointless question. His influence and his 
sphere of supervision are as broad or as nar- 
row as the administrator in day-to-day prac- 
tice wishes them to be. They could never be 
more than this regardless of what is written 
in a formal order. 

The operating heads must find that deal- 
ing with the assistant to the administrator 
is the same as dealing with the administrator. 
The formal allocation of segments of the 
department, or of particular functions, to 
the supervision of the assistant to the ad- 
ministrator would not assure this, but in- 
stead it would nullify the single, unified 
leadership that is sought. 

Beyond the issuance of an order, beyond 
the necessary adjustments between the ad- 
ministrator and the assistant to the admin- 
istrator, a detailed implementation of the 
latter’s responsibilities is needed to achieve 
the administrative relationship recom- 
mended. A plan of organization and practice 
must be developed for his office in the light 
of prevailing operations and practices in the 
operating divisions of the department and 
the field. The effectiveness of this plan will 
largely determine the success or failure of 
the assistant to the administrator in imple- 
menting and facilitating the administra- 
tor’s management of his department or 
agency. 








Ethics and Administrative Discretion 


By WAYNE A. R. LEYS 
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URING a time when men are risking 

their lives to defeat the dictators, 

some of us should be willing to face 
certain questions about administrative dis- 
cretion. Dictatorship is limitless discretion 
which is restrained neither by public law 
nor by conscience. The art of war cannot 
by itself save us from such tyranny. Improve- 
ments in the art of government are neces- 
sary, too. Under the complex conditions of 
an industrial society those who enforce the 
laws must make at least part of the laws 
which they enforce. We can no longer pre- 
tend that executives merely fill gaps that 
have inadvertently been left in statute and 
constitution. Legislators admit that they can 
do little more with such subjects as factory 
sanitation, international relations, and pub- 
lic education than to lay down a general 
public policy within which administrators 
will make detailed rules and plans of action. 
More and more discretionary powers must 
be delegated to those who are charged with 
the regulatory and service functions of gov- 
ernment. Wisdom in the exercise of those 
powers, therefore, is one of the safeguards 
that stands between us and a tyrannical or 
disorderly handling of our most vital in- 
terests. 

Despite the growing importance of admin- 
istrative discretion, it is a subject which is 
usually approached negatively, i.e., from the 
standpoint of the lawyer or judge who is 
interested in the limits of discretion. We 
have a large literature dealing with legisla- 
tive restraint and judicial review. Much of 
this literature may be as necessary in the 
development of good administration as the 
negative criticism of rule-making and plan- 
ning which greeted popular legislatures in 
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the eighteenth century, when it was feared 
that those bodies would use their ney 
powers tyrannically or foolishly. But we cay 
not expect administrators to act wisely jf 
their only guides are statements of what 
they must not do. Those who are given dis 
cretionary powers must ask how the quality 
of discretion may be improved. Yet, as r 
cently as 1939, Professor Leonard D. White. 
in his Introduction to the Study of Publi 
Administration, remarked that the study of 
administrative discretion had never been 
undertaken from the administrative point 
of view. 

As an addict of philosophy I cannot lay 
claim to the administrative point of view 
Notwithstanding this handicap or advan 
tage, I want to open the discussion. In view 
of the fact that ethics is the art (some say, 
science) of making wise choices, it would 
seem to be relevant to the problem of in 
creasing the wisdom of administrative 
choices. Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Bentham, 
and Kant, among others, tried to articulate 
moral principles for the guidance of legis 
lators. Cardozo wrote an intelligible treatise 
on moral principles for judges who find that 
they have considerable discretion in certain 
cases. Why shouldn't ethics, the age-old 
quest for standards of conduct, help the ad 
ministrator? The administrator is also look 
ing for standards. 


Some Unpromising Approaches 


ee ct in government probably fee! 
that they could use some suggestions fo1 
the development of good standards and 
good judgment; but, influenced perhaps by 
none-too-enthusiastic memories of certain 
courses in college, they may doubt that 
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ethics has any practical suggestions. If I take 
sue with this doubt, it is not that I regard 
everything that is called ethics as particu- 
larly relevant to the problems of adminis- 
vative discretion. 

[am not going to undertake a critical dis- 
cussion of professional codes of ethics, such 
ys the code adopted by the International 
City Managers’ Association in 1924. Excel- 
lent as these precepts are for some purposes, 
they throw little light on the question of 
what to buy with the playground fund. 
There may be fifty ways of spending the 
money that are, all of them, compatible with 
the admonition to be diligent, above-board, 
free from avarice, and loyal to superiors. Pro- 
fessional codes of ethics do not contain the 
principles that we are looking for, because 
they prescribe standards for the adminis- 
trator’s own conduct. When we ask how his 
discretionary powers may be used wisely, 
we are asking about the standards which an 
administrator ought to prescribe for other 
people—citizens, departments, corporations, 
subordinates. 

Another kind of ethics which is relatively 
unimportant for our problem is moralizing 
about the power of sin. Any observer of gov- 
ernment must regret certain actions which 
have been, in his opinion, victories of sel fish- 
ness and stupidity over the public interest. 
But where such conflicts are clearly recog- 
nized, the damage has already been done. 
We have been outvoted, or our own desires 
have prevailed over our conscience and we 
have had to act before we could resolve a 
mental conflict. Of course, we may ask what 
we ought to do next in such an imperfect 
situation; but that is quite a different topic 
from the contemplation of what might have 
been. 

If, of all sad words of tongue or pen 
The saddest are, “It might have been,” 


More sad are these we daily see: 
“It is, but hadn’t ought to be.” 


The kind of ethical analysis which is 
profitable relates not to such closed ques- 
tions but to the open questions, the as-yet- 
undecided questions of policy. I refer to the 


questions in which it is not yet clear what 
course of action will be both successful and 
in the public interest. The commissioners 
who are still puzzled as to what freight rates 
are fair, the directors who have not yet de- 
termined the standard by which milk shall 
be judged pure, the executives who have 
not yet decided which location for a public 
enterprise is in the public interest or what 
favors are legitimate public services: these 
men are confronted by the live kind of op 
tions which the great moral philosophers 
faced when they asked, What is good? It so 
happens that the philosophers spent part of 
their time discussing another question, viz., 
How great is the power of good will when we 
know what is good but are restrained by im- 
pulses and old habits? In answering this 
latter question the philosophers usually 
sermonized. Unfortunately the sermons are 
better known than the philosophers’ an- 
alyses of the problem of setting up standards. 
The sort of ethics which may improve ad- 
ministrative decisions is concerned with the 
discovery of standards for right action rather 
than with the exhortation to do what has 
been already declared right. 

Have the famous Occidental philosophers 
agreed upon anything concerning the stand- 
ards for wise action? If I say, “Yes,” it may 
seem that I am trying to speak for a roomful 
of prima donnas, for nearly every philoso- 
pher has started out by “refuting’’ his 
predecessors. The contentious aspect of the 
philosophical tradition is emphasized by the 
current academic custom in my field of 
carrying the student “through a hypercrit- 
ical maze of ethical theories in order, finally, 
to convince him of the author's own particu- 
lar theory as to the ultimate end of conduct” 
(I use the words of Professor Roland War- 
ren). Philosophers are an argumentative lot, 
but their disputes often turn on “fine 
points.’ When we compare the philosophers 
with the lawyers, the merchants, the priests, 
and the politicians, we find the philosophers 
usually standing together. They are distin- 
guished from other groups by the questions 
with which they are preoccupied and, espe- 
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cially, by the way in which they formulate 
the questions. If “the technique or treat- 
ment of a problem begins with its first ex- 
pression as a question,” as Suzanne Langer 
remarked in her Philosophy in a New Key, 
and if philosophers are unique in their 
phrasing of questions, they may occasionally 
have some very practical suggestions for solv- 
ing problems that are faced by the non- 
philosophical. Indeed, I believe that the 
history of philosophical ethics can be viewed 
as an exploration of insoluble problems, 
some of which, by rephrasing, have been 
transformed into answerable questions. 

What have the philosophers to contribute 
toward the development of standards in 
those areas where the administrators are 
granted much latitude by the legislature? 
Their first (and perhaps their only) contri- 
bution is a criticism of the administrator's 
conception of his problem. In the section 
that follows I shall state and criticize the 
late Ernst Freund’s view, which seems to be 
widely accepted among public administra- 
tors and legislators. According to Freund, 
the problem of the official endowed with 
discretionary powers is to increase the defi- 
niteness of legal standards. I shall try to show 
why the use of “definiteness” in formulating 
the task baffles those who ask how adminis- 
trative sagacity may be increased. Then I 
shall restate the problem and indicate the 
sort of answers that may be expected with 
the help of the ethical disciplines. 


Standards and Administrative Law 


OLITICAL scientists and lawyers com- 

monly treat administrative discretion as 
the consequence of indefinite terminology 
in legislation. The legislature is supposed to 
supply the public official with standards of 
conduct by which he can determine whether 
citizens are to be coerced, cajoled, or let 
alone. If the legislative standard is definite, 
the administrator has no discretionary 
power, but only the ministerial power of de- 
termining the facts in the case. If, on the 
other hand, the legislative standard is not 
precise, the administrator must use his own 
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judgment in deciding exactly what rule the  wadi 
citizen is to obey, and, in some cases of vio). § i” 


tion, just what is to be done about the un of de 


ruly person. A 

Professor Ernst Freund took this view of [com 
the situation and did much to popularize §§ ban 
it in the United States. falls 


When we speak of administrative discretion. ,. § "'“ 
mean that a determination may be reached, in part ure¢ 
at least, upon the basis of considerations not entiy, T 
susceptible of proof or disproof. A statute confer ness 
discretion when it refers an official for the use of h\. 
power to beliefs, expectations or tendencies 
instead of facts, or to such terms as “adequat 


pow 


adm 


“advisable,” “appropriate,” “beneficial,” “com. B ™ 
petent,” “convenient,” “detrimental,” “expedien: tion 
“equitable,” “fair,” “fit,” “necessary,” “practicab| T 


“proper,” “reasonable,” “reputable,” “safe,” whi 
ficient,” “wholesome,” or their opposites. Thes: 

lack the degree of certainty belonging even to sud rt. 
difficult concepts as fraud or discrimination or —B €¢ 
monopoly. They involve matter of degree or an & tary 
appeal to judgment. The discretion enlarges as the and 
element of future probability preponderates over I 
that of present conditions; it contracts where i: Fr 
certain types of cases quality tends to become stand ng 


ardized, as in matters of safety.' of « 
are 

Freund tried to distinguish gradations in B ing 
the freedom of administrative discretion. J act. 
Although he made the attempt several times par 
he was apparently never quite satisfied with J pas 


his results. In his article on “The Use of § cha 
Indefinite Terms in Statutes” * he describes § em 


three grades of indefiniteness: say 
It is possible to distinguish roughly three grades of free 
certainty in the language of statutes of general § apf 
operation: precisely measured terms, abstractions 
of common certainty, and terms involving an appeal 
to judgment or a question of degree. The great 
majority of statutes operate with the middle grad: 
of certainty. 


He describes the middle grade as follows 


Abstractions of common certainty may be furnished 
by words of popular usage, by technical terms, or 
by circumscribing definitions. No general rule ca: 
be laid down as to which of these serves statutory 
purposes best, although a good deal might be said 
about the illusory certainty of some technical terms 
and of cumulations and qualifications sanctioned b) 


1 Administrative Powers over Persons and Proper) 
(University of Chicago Press, 1928), p. 71. 
*30 Yale Law Journal 437-55 (1921). 
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traditional practice. Every common abstraction has 
its “marginal” ambiguity, which mere elaboration 
of definition cannot altogether remove. 


A banking law which directs the banking 
commission to refuse a charter unless a new 
bank has a paid-in capital of at least $15,000 
falls into the first grade of certainty or defi- 
niteness: the standard has precisely meas- 
ured terms. 

The second grade of legislative definite- 
ness may be illustrated by a law which em- 
powers the Bureau of Immigration to refuse 
admittance to a mentally defective person: 
“mentally defective person’ is an abstrac- 
tion of common certainty. 

The third grade is exemplified in a statute 
which empowers a commission to compel an 
employer to take “appropriate” measures to 
keep his premises “reasonably safe and sani- 
tary.” The language calls for a judgment 
and raises a question of degree. 

In his later and more systematic treatise 
Freund recognized an even greater freedom 
of choice that is conferred by statutes that 
are indefinite to the extent of not mention- 
ing the conditions on which an official shall 
act. Thus, a permit may be required for a 
parade, but the police are not told on what 
basis they shall determine whether a permit 
shall be issued. Occasionally a statute will 
emphasize the discretion of the official by 
saying, “He shall have absolute .. . (or 
free) .. . discretion, and there shall be no 
appeal.” 

James Hart distinguishes four grades of 
administrative discretion. He uses the names 
(1) discretionary, (2) judgment passing, (3) 
fact-finding, and (4) ministerial. This is a 
somewhat different classification, but the 
extremes of complete freedom of choice and 
no freedom are similar to Freund's version. 

Freund based his generalizations upon 
grants of regulatory power. Whether he 
would have adopted a different analysis if 
he had studied the discretion conferred 
upon officials of government corporations 
and service departments, I do not know. But 
it is clear that his emphasis in dealing with 
discretion is upon the indefiniteness of leg- 


islative standards. Where the legislature has 
been indefinite, the administrator must 
somehow become definite. It is impossible 
to prove just what the legislature meant. A 
question of public policy has not been com- 
pletely decided by the legislators, and the 
enforcer of public policy must complete the 
decision. It follows that if we want wise pub- 
lic policies, we must have wisdom in the 
executive as well as among those who are 
called lawmakers. 

These are the terms in which a student of 
administrative law phrases the need for eth- 
ical acumen and sound judgment. The ad- 
ministrator, charged with discretionary 
responsibilities, has to make an indefinite 
standard of action precise and explicit. How 
can he develop a definite standard? 

Now let us evaluate Freund's analysis. It 
would be unbecoming of an amateur to 
question the accuracy of Freund's vast 
knowledge of administrative law, and my 
remarks should be construed as a conflict 
between the philosophical and the legal 
points of view rather than as an attempt on 
the part of a legal novice to find fault with 
a legal master. To one who is accustomed to 
philosophical modes of thought Freund's 
three or four grades of definiteness in legis- 
lative standards do not seem to have im- 
proved greatly the organization of his 
knowledge. In particular, I question his con- 
ception of the administrator’s task as that 
of arriving at a definite standard. It may be 
recalled that Freund even suggested that the 
normal process would be for the legislature 
to enact the standards which the adminis- 
trator should succeed in defining. Adminis- 
trative discretion would thus be the means 
of eliminating the need for administrative 
discretion in the future. 

To say that definiteness or susceptibility of 
proof is an inadequate criterion of a good 
standard may be to state a trifling proposi- 
tion. Let me say it. Of course, I do not be- 
lieve that Freund meant to imply that 
definiteness is a sufficient test of good ad- 
ministrative standards; but his failure to 
specify other tests gives an undue emphasis 
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to “definiteness,”’ as witness such a statement 
as the following: 

It appears from the foregoing that the normal 
function of an administrative order is to make a 


generic statutory prohibition or requirement 
definite. 


The entire tradition of philosophical 
ethics is against acceptance of definiteness 
as an adequate criterion of good judgment. 
While Socrates and Kant and Bentham were 
constantly engaged in the work of definition, 
the popular standards to which they were 
opposed had only too much definiteness. 
And the philosophical standards which the 
philosopher rejects are usually definite. But 
he considers them to be definitely bad. The 
doctrinaire man is definite. The shrewd vil- 
lain is definite in his standards. Something 
other than definiteness is lacking. 

The crucial philosophical criticism of 
Freund’s analysis is that it gives a misleading 
appearance of simplicity to the concept of 
definiteness. Philosophical controversies 
have long since sensitized students of phi- 
losophy to the indefiniteness of “definite- 
ness.” “Indefinite” may mean (1) “vague,” 
“without limits,” or it may mean (2) “am- 
biguous,” “‘capable of referring to several 
set limits but not certainly specifying any 
one limit.” 

The indefiniteness of definiteness ac- 
counts for the difficulty of using Freund's 
classification of standards. It is doubtful 
whether any two observers could agree in 
assigning a hundred miscellaneous statutes 
to the three pigeon holes which he suggests. 
Where, for example would you place an old 
Wisconsin statute which required “joints, 
knuckles, and jacks of tumbling rods of all 
threshing machines to be securely boxed”? 
To judge the exercise of administrative dis- 
cretion merely by the definiteness which the 
administrator gives to an indefinite statute 
is to oversimplify the discretionary problem. 
Is the administrator confronted with a really 
vague and unexplored subject? Or is he 
faced with a choice which the legislature has 
been unable or unwilling to make, a choice 
between two or more definite standards? 
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Legislative bodies are indefinite in the;, 
language for more than one reason. At time 
their failure to be specific or clear is an ove; 
sight. Again, it may be a recognition of the; 
own lack of skill and experience. It may j; 
dicate the existence of a subject which ca 
never be dealt with in general rules. Son, 
times, the legislators do not feel that the 
can afford to spend the time required to bjt 
the nail on the head. In all of these cases 
“indefiniteness” is probably vagueness, 

On the other hand, the legislature ma, 
beat around the bush because it canny; 
muster a majority in favor of a clear-cu 
standard. The indecisiveness of the languag: 
then indicates the existence of several stand 
ards about which there is no vagueness a 
all. The statute is passed either in the hop. 
that an administrative agency can settle 
quarrel or from a desire to evade the issu 
Pendleton Herring makes it clear that the 
vague language of statutory instructions fo 
the Tariff Commission and the Federal 
Trade Commission did not imply a lack of 
definite standards which might have been 
applied in these fields. 

Congress has to an increasing extent escaped th: 
onus of directly settling group conflicts by estab 
lishing under vague legislative mandates independ 
ent regulatory boards. . . . Upon the shoulders of 
the bureaucrat has been placed in large part the 












burden of reconciling group differences and making n 
effective and workable the economic and social con st 
promises arrived at through the legislative process n 
Where the legislature passes the buck in 
this way the problem is not a merely tech t 
nical question of making vague standards —& " 
definite. If the administrator becomes defi 
nite before something else happens, his rul d 
ings will be regarded as more unsatisfactor\ k 
than if he, too, remains indecisive and t 
ambiguous. “Moral gesture” legislation § ‘ 
amounts to an instruction to do nothing > 
specific, but most “pass-the-buck’’ legisla : 
tion is an instruction to resolve the conflict ( 
between groups who want definite but rival r 
standards to be legalized. i 
From the standpoint of administrators 


1Public Administration and the Public Interest 
(McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1936), p. 7. 
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and administrative law there are many other 
observations to be made concerning discre- 
tionary powers and the improvement of 
their exercise. For our purposes, however, 
the significant points are: (1) the emphasis 
upon indefinite statutory language as the 
means of conferring discretion, and (2) the 
judgment of administrative success by 
the definiteness of standards supplied in such 
cases. A preliminary criticism of this diag- 
nosis has called attention to two meanings 
of “indefiniteness’: (1) “vague” and (2) 


“ambiguous.” Particularly where discre- 
tionary powers are granted by ambiguity, it 
is doubtful whether “definiteness” is an ade- 
quate criterion of discretion. 


Standards and the Philosophical View 


HE philosophical analysis of the prob- 

lems of choice differs from Freund's. Its 
fundamental distinction is not between 
definite and indefinite standards. The phi- 
losopher is mainly concerned with the 
distinction between general (or abstract) 
standards, on the one hand, and specific 
standards, on the other hand. He wants to 
know whether you act on a general principle 
or only on an immediate, concrete rule. 
Some people suppose that “definite” is 
equivalent to “particular” whereas “‘indefi- 
nite” means the same as “general’”’ or “‘ab- 
stract.”” This is not true. “You must not 
make that stairway too steep”’ is not general, 
though it is indefinite. ‘“Educational facili- 
ties for the two races shall be equal” is defi- 
nite, though it is quite general. 

Dewey and Tufts stated the philosophical 
distinction in their Ethics as follows: 
Rules are practical; they are habitual ways of doing 
things. But principles are intellectual; they are 
the final methods used in judging suggested courses 
of action. . .. The intuitionist . . . is on the outlook 
for rules which will of themselves tell agents just 
what course of action to pursue; whereas the object 
of moral principles is to supply standpoints and 
methods which will enable the individual to make 
for himself an analysis of the elements of good and 


evil in the particular situation in which he finds 
himself. 


Freund recognized this distinction, but 
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he was interested in general principles that 
should serve as standards in the work of the 
legislator. He made little use of the distinc- 
tion between general principle and detailed 
rule in his study of the standards which the 
legislature provides for the administrator. 

Rules of action, which tell you just what 
acts to commit or avoid, are illustrated by 
the Biblical commands: “Neither shalt thou 
commit adultery,” ‘““Thou shalt make no 
covenant with the Jebusites,” “These are 
the beasts which ye shall eat: the ox .. . etc.” 
The more general type of moral principles 
can also be found in the Bible: “Whatsoeve1 
ye would that men should do unto you, do 
ye even also unto them.” The Golden Rule 
does not tell anyone what he should do, but 
only supplies a test which presumably 
should be applied to all plans of action. 

In philosophical ethics the discussion 
often begins with the statement of detailed 
rules of action, but rather quickly moves to 
the level of general principles. Thus, Book 
One of Plato’s Republic opens with the 
statement of several specific rules, such as, 
“Return borrowed property”; then Plato 
turns to the more general principles of jus- 
tice: “Do good to your friends and harm to 
your enemies,” “Seek the happiness of the 
whole state,’ and “Let everyone do that for 
which he is best suited.” 

Of course, an ethics which supplies cri- 
teria of action rather than detailed rules of 
action runs the risk of mistaking a general 
criterion for a plan of action. The “vision- 
ary” moralist has decided that good will is 
the proper motive or that peace is the de- 
sirable result of conduct, and then he has 
forgotten that he still needs an institutional 
plan for carrying out his intention or achiev- 
ing the result that he prizes. 

The philosopher's interest in general 
principles does not imply a desire to live 
without detailed plans of action. Plato knew 
it was impossible to act-in-general. But gen- 
eral principles offer not only a bird’s eye 
view of life but also the possibility of study- 
ing the wisdom of contemplated actions. 
Until deliberations reach the level of gen- 
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erality, alternative courses of action can be 
compared only in dogmatic fashion. Let A 
say, ‘Five dollars a day is a fair wage,” while 
B contends that five dollars is not a fair wage. 
Unless A and B agree to appeal to general 
principles, all that they can do is to oppose 
the authority of one rule of action to the 
authority of another. Or, to put it another 
way, A can claim that his plan is endorsed 
by better men than the men who endorse 
B's plan. A may admit that he is the better 
man whose intuition gives authority to the 
five-dollar-plan. Or more modestly, he may 
claim that his plan is approved by God, the 
prophet, the Pope, the philosopher-king, or 
mother. In this case, the rule of action is 
right because an expert says so. If the ex- 
pert’s qualifications are challenged, the de- 
bate must degenerate into name-calling or 
an appeal to force. 

This is an explanation why many phi- 
losophers have refused to believe that any 
given act is either right or wrong in itself. 
If thought and talk about conduct are to be 
more than dogmatic assertions, a plan or 
rule of action cannot by itself be accepted 
as an ethical standard. 


Criteria of Action as Standards 


§ SOON as appeal is made to general prin- 
A ciples to settle the wisdom of conduct, 
attention is directed to a statement that does 
not tell anyone what to do. The general 
principle merely states a criterion by which 
to test detailed rules of action. 

Many criteria of conduct have been pro- 
posed in the course of the last three thousand 
years. Usually they specify either a motive 
or a result which an act must have in order 
to be acceptable. Some of the criteria have 
been institutional, e.g., the requirement of 
loyalty to state, family, church, or property, 
or the requirement that actions preserve and 
promote these institutions. Other criteria 
have not referred directly to institutions, 
and perhaps they are the best known ethical 
standards: the preservation of life, peace, 
my pleasure, security, health, abundance of 
food and possessions, aesthetic enjoyments, 
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friendship, good will, harmony, equality, o; 
freedom. 

Many moral philosophers went no furthe; 
than to articulate one of these criteria. 1; 
they were asked, “Why should I seek my own 
pleasure?” or “Why is equality worth striy 
ing for?” they could only answer, “I canno, 
doubt it, and, begging your pardon, you are 
a fool to ask such a question.” One ethical 
criterion was their ultimate standard, and 
they usually claimed that they were satisfied 
on the point by an indubitable intuition. 

Although the philosophers all hoped to 
find a single acid test of sound judgment, 
most of them recognized in one way or an 
other that no one criterion of action is en 
tirely adequate for testing the value of 
conduct. It is quite possible to evaluate any 
action with, say, the standard of equality; 
but action that stands the test of equality 
may be deficient from the standpoint of free 
dom or happiness or loyalty to the family. 
No doubt, every well-known ethical cri- 
terion, when taken as an absolute, can be 
used to justify bad conduct. Thus, “It is 
right to help a friend. Therefore, I did right 
in overlooking Smith’s donation of govern 
ment property to his friend.” Or, “It is a 
man’s duty to support his family. Therefore, 
Jones did right in defrauding Miller, fo 
the proceeds were used to buy shoes for the 
baby.” Or, “It is a good thing to protect 
health. Therefore, the commissioner should 
prohibit all fairs and conventions, for they 
increase the probabilities of an epidemic.” 

Such sophistry ignores the qualifications 
attaching to the principles to which appeal 
is made; each principle is treated as abso 
lute. Reasonable men, on the contrary, find 
a conflict between criteria. They say, 
“Health is good, other things being equal, 
knowing full well that other things are fre 
quently not equal. 


Methods of Ranking Criteria 


pean who recognize the conflict ol 
values try to find some method for de- 
ciding which is the higher value. Much 


work remains to be done before these an- 
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alytical methods will be readily applicable 
to the complicated problems of government. 
At the present time I am inclined to clas- 
sify ethical methods accordingly as they look 
away from the immediate choice situation 
ol not. When the disciples of Socrates or 
Jesus find themselves torn between loyalty 
‘to country and love of peace or between 
regard for health and love of excitement, 
they are apt to look beyond their immedi- 
ate circumstance. They ask what they would 
prefer in other situations, and thus seek by 
generalization to determine the permanent 
and universal ranking of values. In my lan- 
guage, they try to determine which criterion 
should always and everywhere be the ulti- 
mate test of action, and in which order other 
tests should be applied. Critical questions 
are propounded to direct the mind away 
from obsession with the practical alterna- 
tives as they appear in the immediate situa- 
tion: 
. What is always and everywhere good? 
. What could we do without? 
. What would I want if I were in the other 
fellow’s shoes? 
. What do I usually prefer? 
>», What will seem insignificant in a twelve-month 
or as soon as I am out of my present predica- 
ment? 
Having assigned to values, ends, or criteria 
an order which seems permanent and uni- 
versal, the moralist determines which of his 
immediate alternatives is consistent with 
this general value order. His motto is to put 
first things first, and not to treat ends as 
means. But this motto is meaningful only 
because he has previously engaged in an 
ethical generalization. He has looked away 
from his own conflict of the moment and 
decided what in general is most worthwhile. 
The second method of comparing rival 
values may be called utilitarianism al- 
though I include here not only Mill and 
Bentham, but also the pragmatists and part 
of Aristotle). The utilitarian does not at- 
tempt to assign permanent places in a gen- 
eral value series to health, life, country, 
home, etc. Rather he assumes that there is 
no point to saying once and for all that the 


/ 


enjoyment of food is more or less important 
than the enjoyment of friendship. He values 
both kinds of enjoyment and tries to secure 
both of them as far as possible in each choice 
situation. The question is, Which action will 
secure more of these goods and which will 
secure less in the present circumstance? He 
concentrates attention upon the immediate 
choice and its possible consequences. He 
asks such questions as these: 


a. What are the pros and cons, the advantages 
and disadvantages, of the various alternative 
actions? 

. What are the pleasures and what are the pains 
consequent upon the alternatives, and how do 
they compare in number, duration, intensity 
and extent, certainty and propinquity? 

. Have I thought of all the consequences of the 
contemplated actions? Have I thought of 
everything that I value in this particular situa- 
tion and its eventualities? 

. Which alternatives would I regard as extreme 
actions and which would seem to be the golden 
mean? 


Having taken steps to apply all relevant tests 
to the contemplated choice, the utilitarian 
tries to pick the alternative that entails the 
most advantages and the fewest disadvan- 
tages. In my language, he prefers the con- 
duct that satisfies the greatest number of 
criteria to the greatest degree. For this pur- 
pose he concentrates attention upon the 
immediate discretionary situation and its 
possible repercussions. 

Utilitarianism is still a philosophical 
method of handling value-conflicts, although 
it fixes one’s gaze upon the immediate situa- 
tion rather than upon a universal hierarchy 
of values. It insists upon an analysis of the 
values involved in one’s present decision, 
and applies a general value principle, i.e., 
that one should prefer the course of conduct 
which realizes the most values and the few- 
est disvalues. 

Neither the Platonic type of ethics nor 
the utilitarian says that a particular act, such 
as raising the tariff, is always right or always 
wrong. The Platonist will say that some 
value like good will or harmony is more 
important than the personal profit of a few; 
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then he will examine the immediate situa- 
tion to discover whether raising the tariff 
is a rule of action by which personal profit 
would nullify good will or harmony. The 
utilitarian will ask how much benefit is con- 
ferred upon the protected industry, how 
much indirect benefit accrues to the nation, 
how much ill will is generated, how much 
loss is incurred by other industries, etc. 
Then he will adopt or reject the tariff rule 
according to its net benefit or detriment. 

This brief restatement of ethics is incom- 
plete, but it will bring to mind the differ- 
ences between the philosophical approach 
and Freund's approach to the problem of 
standards. 


Another Classification 


yes legal and the philosophical analyses 
of discretion may be juxtaposed by ask- 
ing what kind of standards (from the stand- 
point of ethics) Freund was talking about. 
The “indefinite” legislative standards might 
be rules of action; again, they might be 
criteria for evaluating rules of action. 

Obviously, the granting of discretionary 
power always involves some indefiniteness 
with respect to the rule of action. Even if 
the status and identity of the actor and the 
conditions under which he must act are com- 
pletely specified, at least the description of 
what he is expected to do must be vague or 
ambiguous; otherwise, the administrator 
would have no choice to make. In order to 
arrive at a useful classification of discretion- 
ary powers, therefore, we must ask whether 
the criteria of action are indefinite; and, if 
indefinite, whether they are ambiguous or 
vague, 

We shall distinguish three classes of dis- 
cretionary powers: (1) technical discretion, 
which is freedom in prescribing the rule 
but not the criterion or end of action; (2) 
discretion in prescribing the rule of action 
and also in clarifying a vague criterion—this 
is the authorization of social planning; (3) 
discretion in prescribing the rule of action 
where the criterion of action is ambiguous 
because it is in dispute—this amounts to an 


instruction to the official to use his ingeny 
ity in political mediation. | 

1. No discretion as to criterion. This 
class of discretion is, in ordinary language 
merely the choice of means to an end which 
is not in question. The legislature leaves j; 
to the experts to hit upon the kind of action 
that will obtain a desired result. How the 
result is obtained is, within limits, a matte 
of indifference to the law-making body: j, 
is the area of discretion for the adminis 
trator. 

Typical of this grade of discretion ar 
many of the delegations of power to regu 
late the processing and sale of food products 
The criterion is not in dispute: it is the 
health of the consumer as far as science and 
the arts can achieve it without making costs 
prohibitive. Sometimes the regulating off 
cials not only prescribe the rule of action 
but actually invent the rule, as in the famous 
case where scientists in the employ of the 
government worked out a new method of 
cleaning and canning blueberries. 

Discretion is also limited to choosing the 
means of reaching a predetermined result 
in the regulation of insurance companies. 
The criterion or end is the solvency of the 
companies and the protection of the policy 
holders. Other examples are the rule-making 
powers of industrial and mining commis- 
sions with respect to safety, and the licensing 
powers in such trades as those of barbers, 
dentists, keepers of foster homes, and ware 
housemen. Technical discretion is likewise 
illustrated in the governmental services, ¢.g.. 
the freedom with which military administra 
tors act is limited by the avowed purpose of 
national security and victory in war. The 
protests over the Eisenhower-Darlan agree- 
ment are an interesting evidence of the tech- 
nical character of military discretion. 

In the history of ethics when the rule of 
action is all that is in question, we find that 
appeal is made to the judgment of an ex. 
pert. The expert sets the standard. Moral 
philosophers have usually identified some 
expert-in-general, such as God, the priest, 
or the philosopher. In public administration 
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it is interesting to note that the expert is an 
expert-in-particular, If the administrator is 
not himself a man of specialized training or 
experience, he will very likely hold hearings 
or take the recommendations of the appro- 
priate specialists: bacteriologists, social 
workers, actuaries, the American Standards 
\ssociation, or the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. Of course, experts don’t always 
agree. Many arts are far from perfection. 
When the criterion is not in question, the 
chief difficulty in adopting a wise adminis- 
trative standard is that of finding an occu- 
pational or scientific group which has at- 
tained at least semiprofessional status. Inso- 
far as health, safety in employment, sol- 
vency, etc., are definite and agreed-upon 
criteria, there may be relatively little 
trouble about standards in the sense of rules 
of action. It is not always possible to give 
an absolutely precise interpretation to the 
legislative formula, such as eventuated in 
the first Illinois mining law which required 
“a sufficient supply” of pure air in mines 
and which was translated into the prescrip- 
tion that air currents moving at a stated 
velocity follow a specified route. But such 
indefinite langauge as “reasonable dili- 
gence” and “reputable practices’ will be 
capable of satisfactory definition if there is 
an organized art or trade, and if the criterion 
of action is not controverted. As we shall see 
presently, it is in situations where the cri- 
terion is not agreed upon that expert opin- 
ion loses its effectiveness and acceptability 
in setting standards (rules of action). 

2. Discretion regarding a vague criterion. 
Legislative power is delegated in a few fields 
where the legislature and the public find 
themselves unable to define either the rule 
or the criterion of action. These are the sub- 
jects on which most of those in the com- 
munity do not know even the results which 
they desire. For a time, at least, the admin- 
istrator may be free not only to choose the 
means but also the end of action. The legis- 
lative standard is indefinite in the sense of 
being vague. 

The most common example of this type is 


in public education. The wayfaring man is 
able to tell, quite roughly of course, whether 
his child is sick or well, prosperous or pov- 
erty-stricken, safe or injured; but when is 
his child well educated? Although the pur 
suit and encouragement of school work has 
become almost a religion in this country, 
most of the friends of education have had 
only vague notions of what they desired. The 
first constitution of Massachusetts enjoined 
legislatures and magistrates to “cherish the 
interests of literature and the sciences and 
all seminaries of them.”’ The Nebraska Leg- 
islature enacted a bill in 1864 regulating the 
establishment of colleges and universities 
with an object “to promote the general edu- 
cational interests and to qualify students to 
engage in the several pursuits and employ- 
ments of society, and to discharge honorably 
and usefully the various duties of life.” 
Other state school laws have been even 
vaguer as to the controlling purposes of the 
school system. If the criteria or objectives 
sound definite, the appearance of definite- 
ness quickly disappears when we ask about 
the relative importance of literature and 
the sciences, or the relative merits of gen- 
eral and vocational education, or just what 
constitutes vocational success. 

It is true that the Morrill Acts prescribed 
the curricula for the land grant colleges and 
that many state legislatures require or pro- 
hibit the teaching of certain subjects. Stat- 
utes declare the ages of compulsory school 
attendance and sometimes the minimum re- 
quirements for teacher certification. But it 
is doubtful whether the eighteen states that 
require the teaching of American history 
had a much clearer conception than the 
thirty states that do not require it of the 
precise and complete contribution of this 
study to the life of the child and the state. 
In any event, the teachers of history and 
their superintendents have had difficulty try- 
ing to decide what they should accomplish. 
The criterion being vague, the school 
boards, regents, and superintendents were 
often free to prescribe the governing objec- 
tives. This explains, in part, why educa- 
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tional literature is replete with discussions 
of the aims of education. 

Of course, legislatures have occasionally 
set both a definite rule of action and a defi- 
nite criterion in school legislation. Tennes- 
see’s legislature prohibited the teaching of 
evolution; nine states have laws directing 
instruction in the humane treatment of ani- 
mals, and thirty-three states require the 
school officials to supply instruction con- 
cerning the effects of narcotics, stimulants, 
and alcohol. It should be observed that as 
the educational administrators define the 
aims of education they sometimes arouse a 
part of the community to the definition of 
opposite aims. But school administration is 
probably the best example of discretionary 
powers conferred by vagueness of the legis- 
lature as to criteria. 

There are other administrators besides the 
school men who receive this type of dis- 
cretionary power. Boards of censorship, 
heads of government enterprises like the 
TVA, city planning commissions, profes- 
sional licensing authorities, and library 
boards may be mentioned in this connec- 
tion. Where the legislative criterion is really 
vague, the official has the broadest kind of 
discretion, the discretion of an accredited 
social planner. 

Faced with the necessity of choosing an 
objective, administrators may proceed in 
hit-or-miss fashion; they may seek the defini- 
tion in ethical and political literature; or 
they may themselves use such methods of 
ethical generalization and specification as we 
described in an earlier section. Judging by 
the history of public education, I should say 
that the greatest danger faced by the official 
at this point is “professionalism” in the bad 
sense of the word. By that I mean a tendency 
to fall into the habit of judging proposals 
by their effect on departmental expansion 
and convenience, regardless of what is said 
to be the guiding principle. At least, the edu- 
cational world is shaken periodically by 
charges that school officials, blinded by bu- 
reaucratic loyalties, fail to sense the emerg- 
ing value possibilities of our civilization. 


3. Discretion limited by rival criteria 
The third brand of discretion is the king 
which Herring discusses in his book oy 
Public Administration and the Public Jy 
terest. The legislature directs the adminis 
trator to regulate or license in the “publi 
interest’’ or to see that someone serves the 
“public necessity and convenience.” The 
language is indefinite, but it does not stand 
for a vague criterion of action. Rather, the 
public or the legislature is divided in fayo 
of two or more sharply defined objectives. 

Illustrations of discretion under these 
conditions engaged most of Herring's atten 
tion. The Tariff Commission received jy 
definite standards because the importers and 
consumers judged tariffs by different cri 
teria than did the domestic manufacturers, 
The Federal Radio Commission was not 
told to require the use of the radio primarily 
for education nor was it told to encourage 
the use of radio primarily for amusement 
and advertising, for the simple reason that 
both purposes had strong support. The Bu 
reau of Home Economics got into trouble 
over Circular 296 because the Department 
of Agriculture was conceived by some as 
promoting the farmer's prosperity and by 
others as promoting the health of the com- 
munity. 

More recently, the President and the State 
Department have come in for heavy criti- 
cism on account of the agreements which 
they negotiated under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Act. The Supreme Court has de- 
clared that the President must be allowed 
a greater degree of discretion in interna 
tional affairs than in domestic matters, and 
the Act in question explicitly conferred the 
power to reduce tariffs “wherever he finds 
existing import restrictions are unduly bu 
dening or restricting American foreign 
trade.” Yet it is safe to say that whatever the 
President might or might not have done 
under the Act, he would have been charged 
with an unwise exercise of discretion. If the 
cattle men and the distillers had been satis 
fied, we may be sure that at least the editors 
of the New Republic would have been dis 
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satisfied. The trouble here is not a vague 
standard expressed in vague language, but 
many definite standards unable to come to 
anything but a vague agreement, which is 
hardly any agreement at all. 

Another example of recent difficulties 
with an ambiguous criterion is the work of 
the National Defense Mediation Board dur- 
ing 1941. As William M. Leiserson diag- 


nosed the situation (as reported by the 
United States News of February 27, 1942), 
there were two antithetical ideals of labor 
relations, neither of which had a decisive 
adoption by Congress. 


But instead of dealing with the general policy 
problem of the Office of Production Management 
separately from the labor disputes problem, it was 
thought that, by permitting labor organizations to 
nominate their own representatives on this Board, 
labor controversies would be adequately handled, 
and nothing would have to be done about the dis- 
satisfaction with the policies of the Office of Produc- 
tion Management . .. The attempt to make decisions 
without guiding policies or principles leads em- 
ployers and workers to conclude that an award in 
a particular case establishes a policy which the Board 
will apply in all its cases. Decisions, therefore, will 
appear and, in fact, are likely to be arbitrary and 
capricious. 


The reason that arbitrariness was detected 
in the Mediation Board’s awards was that 
the interested community contained several 
cocksure factions. By contrast, in areas where 
criteria remain vague, as in education, many 
inconsistent decisions can be made without 
a guiding policy, and hardly anyone will 
recognize the inconsistency. 

The discretion of the administrator in 
the presence of two well-defined but hostile 
criteria is hardly more than authorization 
to do what he can to settle a conflict. The 
administrator guides or echoes or resists a 
political process in which there must even- 
tually be some synthesis, victory, or compro- 
mise of divergent objectives. In so far as 
administration is subordinated to sheer po- 
litical power there will be no opportunity 
for rational deliberation. Nevertheless, 
many of the policy decisions are determined 
at least partially by hearings and by public 


discussions. To that extent, the adminis- 
trator can attempt to guide the deliberations 
of himself and interested parties in a ra 
tional manner. To that extent, he may be 
aided by the philosophers’ methods of re- 
solving the conflicts between antipathetic 
criteria. Because the administrator is meet- 
ing a problem of ends rather than a problem 
of means, the administrator who is merely 
a technical expert may be incompetent in 
this situation. Our analysis therefore sup- 
ports the plea for general administration. 

It is not always easy to identify the com- 
peting criteria. No group likes to admit that 
its criterion of right action is merely its own 
desire for pelf. I believe that Dexter Keeze1 
was referring in part to this difficulty when 
he wrote: 

If the Administrator of the NRA could have 
appealed to a broad array of well-digested facts 
bearing upon the issues involved in the drafting of 
codes, this lack of balance between the powers of 
employers, wage-workers and consumers as pressure 
groups might not have been of major consequence.! 


As I interpret the NRA conflicts, it was not 
merely the absence of well-digested facts 
that made it difficult for the administrator 
to lift the issues above the arbitrament of 
unadorned pressures: it was also the absence 
of a clear and honest statement of the cri- 
teria represented by the competing pressure 
groups. The problem was to give every value 
a hearing which, at the same time, should be 
a grilling. But some people were busy dis- 
guising the values. 

After the issues have been clarified so as to 
reveal the rival objectives, the administrator 
who is fortunate enough to preside over a 
semirational deliberation will probably em- 
ploy one of the calculating or ranking 
methods by which philosophers have sought 
to resolve the conflicts between values. He 
will probably try to get the partisans to ap- 
preciate the criteria urged by their oppo- 
nents. If he can get either side to say, “There 
is something we didn’t think of,” he will 
have gone far toward the avoidance of a 
foolish decision. A study of the amendments 


* Quoted by Herring, op. cit, p. 245. 
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and repeals of rulings by our wartime agen- 
cies reveals a number of cases where the 
administrator and the interested parties had 
simply failed to appreciate the magnitude 
of the interests adversely affected by the 
original rulings. I am thinking not merely 
of economic interests that were ignored, but 
also, in cases where decisions were inspired 
by economic considerations, of adverse 
effects upon the recreational and educa- 
tional side of community life. 

An acquaintance with the ethics of Sidg- 
wick, of Aristotle, of Hartmann, or of Dewey 
is no guarantee of wisdom in administrative 
decisions, but the leading principles and 
methods of these philosophers are articula- 
tions of the ways in which uncongenial 
values may be recognized and given a prefer- 
ence that will stand the criticism of experi- 
ence. Ethics can at least give the adminis- 
trator an enlarged vocabulary with which 
to discuss the subtle elements in a conflict 
of values. 

The law sometimes specifies methods of 
comparing antagonistic values. This is the 
root meaning of “due process of law,” al- 
though courts were for a time inclined to 
give “due process” a narrow construction 
which meant little more than testing action 
by its effect on property rights, regardless of 
other criteria. Occasionally the courts are 
quite voluble in specifying the “considera- 
tions” that are to be weighed in arriving at 
an administrative decision. In Smyth v. 
Ames the Supreme Court listed certain “evi- 
dence” to “be considered” in valuations for 
rate-making purposes, perhaps unwisely 
limiting the considerations to various as- 
pects of the public utility company’s pros- 
perity, and omitting criteria such as goods 
and services that would be made available or 
restricted in the community by a given rate. 
The legislature may mention such “consid- 
erations,’ too. The Wisconsin banking law 
of 1921 specified the constituent criteria of 
“public convenience and advantage.” “And 
it also shall investigate the character and ex- 
perience of the proposed officers, the ade- 
quacy of existing banking facilities, and the 










































need of further banking capital; the oy, 
look for the growth and development of t}, 
city, town or village in which it is to be |», 
cated, and the surrounding territory from 
which patronage would be drawn; the 
methods and banking practices of existing 
bank or banks; the interest rate which they 
charge to borrowers; the character of the 
service which they render the community 
and the prospects for the success of the pro 
posed bank if efficiently managed.” Al. BR oe 
though the criteria thus imposed upon th: 2, 
administrator are often vague, they are the 
most abstract type of legal principle and re ultit 
mind one of the terms in which philosophers JJ nd 
talk about the problems of choice, i.e., they 3. 
suggest a method for resolving the conflicts JB jon 
between rival criteria, which, in turn, are BB ack 
the basis for selecting detailed rules of ac. 
tion. 
The discretion conferred by a deadlocked 
or timid legislature is much more limited 
than we usually suppose. Indefinite lan. 
guage that expresses an unreconciled contra 
diction between opposed criteria gives the 
administrator some freedom of action, but it 
is really a freedom to decide little more than 
by what procedures and proposals he will 
try to bring various factions into an agree. 
ment. 
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Conclusion 


I HAVE tried to bring the administrative and 
the philosophical points of view into a 
mutually beneficial juxtaposition. The task 
was difficult because of differences in occu 
pational vocabularies. If I have taken libe: 
ties with both languages I hope that neither 
the philosophers nor the administrators will 
be outraged by my malapropisms, but will 
generously make efforts of their own to 
bridge the word-chasm that separates the 
two fields. Philosophers can certainly profit 
from a knowledge of administrative prob- 
lems, and I have been told that adminis- 
trators need some philosophical insights. 

The philosophical criticism of current ad- 
ministrative and legal views of discretion is 
that the administrator puts too much stress 
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on achieving definiteness of standards. My 
own first reaction to the problem of discre- 
tionary powers is that Freund's classification 
according to definiteness should be sup- 
planted or complicated by some other dis- 
cin tions. I have suggested a three-fold classi- 
{cation which distinguishes: 

1. Merely technical discretion, where the 
legislature has stated or assumed that the ad- 
ministrator knew the results which it de- 
sired; 

2g, Discretion in social planning, where 
the legislature doesn’t know exactly what it 
ultimately will want in the way of results; 
and 

g. Discretion in the work of reconcilia- 
tion, where the legislature has, in effect, 
asked the administrator to break a political 
deadlock. 

These three types of discretionary grant 
are identified by the legislature’s disposition 
respecting criteria. If the legislature specifies 
or assumes a Criterion, the administrator 
plays the role of the technical expert. If the 
legislative criterion is vague, the adminis- 
ator has authority not only to work out 
definite rules of action but also to propose 
goals for governmental activity: he is an 
accredited social planner. If, on the other 
hand, the legislature is sharply divided re- 
garding the criterion of action, the adminis- 
trator does not have either the freedom of 


the technician or the freedom of the planner, 
but only a certain leave to mediate and fa- 
cilitate negotiations between warring pres- 
sure groups. 

Freund was correct in taking indefinite 
terminology as a sign that the legislature 
has delegated discretionary power; but to 
understand the nature of the discretion thus 
granted, it is necessary to do more than clas 
sify the language according to its definite- 
ness. In objecting to Freund's classification 
I do not pretend to refute it (classifications 
cannot be “refuted’’) or to deny that it is 
useful for some purposes. I merely suggest 
that the classification according to definite- 
ness fails to emphasize vital differences in 
the kinds of choice which the administrator 
has to make. 

I do not see how an official can proceed 
to a wise and democratic use of his discre- 
tion unless he first determines whether the 
criteria of action are settled, vague, or in 
dispute. If the statute itself does not make 
this clear, the official may have to inspect 
legislative debates or public opinion. Hav- 
ing clarified this matter, he should, I im- 
agine, find the classical methods of ethics 
useful in (1) testing the compatibility of 
his technically defined rules with a settled 
criterion, (2) in articulating a vague cri- 
terion, and (g) in rationalizing debate where 
the criteria are in dispute. 
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I. Changing Theories of the Budget 


HERE has been great need for a re- 

casting of the role of budgeting in 

federal administration which would 
affect not only the Executive Office of the 
President but also all levels down through 
the departments, bureaus, divisions, and 
field organizations. Traditional views and 
official practice for the ten-year periods be- 
fore and after the passage of the Budget and 
Accounting Act of 1921 have regarded the 
budget as a rather negative mechanism for 
limiting expenditures instead of an instru- 
ment of management. 

These older views and practices of budget- 
ing were due largely to a political ideology 
which held, “that government is best which 
governs least,”’ and to the spirit of the budget 
reformers in the period prior to the passage 
of the Budget and Accounting Act. Fred- 
erick A. Cleveland, W. F. Willoughby, 
Charles W. Collins, René Stourm, followed 
later by A. E. Buck, J. Wilner Sundelson, 
and Daniel T. Selko concentrated their ef- 
forts on obtaining reforms in the budget 
system which would (a) provide a single 
comprehensive financial plan for expendi- 
tures and revenues; (b) be developed by the 
chief executive and presented as a unit to 
the legislature; (c) provide for a periodic 
balance, usually annually; (d) provide ade- 
quate flexibility for transfer of funds; (e) 
provide adequate accounting controls for 
keeping track of expenditures; and the like. 

Important as these objectives are, as V. O. 
Key points out, absorption of energies in the 
establishment of the mechanical founda- 
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tions for budgeting diverted attention from 
the more basic budgeting problems.! In fact 
when this system was completed and its ele 
ments written into the Budget and Accoun: 
ing Act, total expenditures were determined 
by the amount of revenue available from 
the existing tax system rather than by care. 
ful evaluation of programs to meet the needs 
of the nation. Some necessary governmental 
services could not be rendered because there 
was not sufficient revenue, and the budget 
became a convenient device for reenforcing 
the prevalent concept of the restricted role 
of government. As late as 1937, A. E. Buck 
recommended a monthly balance of actual 
expenditures and revenue collections with 
the provision that if expenditures ex 
ceeded revenue, then programs would be 
curtailed rather than more revenue 
raised.2 Furthermore, because the budget 
was conceived as a system independ. 
ent of the administration of programs, it fell 
into the hands of accountants and budgetary 
technicians. Administrators, instead of using 
it as a valuable tool, came to regard it as an 
unsympathetic restrictive device. Its fulles 
potentialities for aiding effective adminis 
tration, therefore, could not be realized. 

These older views have been critically 
challenged by a different political ideolog 
and by another group of officials and stu 
dents of administration. After 1933 the pre 
cept, “that government is best which serve 


*V. O. Key, Jr., “The Lack of a Budgetary Theor 
4 American Political Science Review 1137-38 (1940 
*“Financial Control and Accountability,” in The 
President’s Committee on Administrative Managemen! 
Fiscal Management in the National Government (Was 
ington, 1937), Pp. 19-20. 
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most,” took hold and has since been main- 
tained. The budget as a system has been 
taken for granted, but its role has been re- 
defined by such officials and students as 
Harold D. Smith, Donald C. Stone, Row- 
land Egger, and William A. Jump. It is no 
longer identified by this group with a policy 
of reducing or increasing expenditures. 
Such policy is determined by the executive 
and the legislature, and the budget system 
is used with equal effectiveness in carrying 
out whatever policy is approved.! Further- 
more, the budget has been taken from the 
control of accountants and placed under the 
supervision of the executive, where it has 
become a much more effective instrument 
of management.” Since the budget has been 
brought closer to the centers of responsi- 
bility, this newer group of writers tend to 
concentrate on programs and projects to be 
undertaken rather than on the itemized ob- 
jects of expenditure, the traditional inter- 
est of the accountants and budgetary tech- 
nicians.* With this focus, the relative evalu- 
ation of governmental programs has been 
more directly considered. 

The result of these newer concepts of 
budgeting, held particularly by government 
officials, has been an advance in budgetary 
and administrative practice. The reorgani- 
ation of the U. S. Bureau of the Budget by 
Harold D. Smith, beginning in 1939, 1s per- 
haps the most outstanding advance. The new 


‘Harold D. Smith, “The Role of the Bureau of the 
Budget in Federal Administration,” address given at 
a joint meeting of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation and the American Society for Public Administra- 
tion, December 28, 1939; and also Donald C. Stone, “In 
Defense of the Budget,” Proceedings, the Governmental 
Research Association, Vol. III. 

*Rowland Egger, “Power is Not Enough,” State Gov- 
ernment, August, 1940; and also the observation of 
George C. §. Benson, “Internal Administrative Organi- 
ation,” 1 Public Administration Review 475 (1941). 

* William A. Jump, “Budgetary and Financial Admin- 
istration in an Operating Department of the Federal 
Government,” address at the Conference of the Govern- 
mental Research Association, Princeton, New Jersey, 
September 8, 1939 (mimeographed), pp. 7-8, also pub- 
ished in the Proceedings of the Conference, January, 
i940; and Harold D. Smith, ““The War and the Federal 
Budget,” 15 Municipal Finance 3-5 (August, 1942). In 
the latter article Smith says that the war has accelerated 
the shift toward considering the budget in terms of pro- 
grams. 


Division of Administrative Management 
under the leadership of Donald C. Stone is 
stimulating further budgetary reorganiza- 
tion as, for example, in the recent estab- 
lishment of an Office of Budget and 
Administrative Planning in the Post Office 
Department and also in the Department of 
Justice. A similar advance in state govern- 
ment was the reorganization of budgeting 
in Virginia under Rowland Fgger. In the 
United States Department of Agriculture a 
redefinition of budgeting has been develop- 
ing quietly for some years under the direc- 
tion of William A. Jump.* The following 
account proposes to show the relation be- 
tween budgeting and administration in this 
Department. 


II. Departmental Budget Administration 


A DEPARTMENTAL budget differs funda- 
mentally from the budget of the federal 
government as a whole in that the “income”’ 
and “‘outgo” sides are not the same. In the 
national budget, “income” is expressed 
mostly in terms of revenue, an objective of 
the tax program administered by the Treas- 
ury Department. In a federal department, 
“income” is represented usually in terms of 
appropriations, and “outgo” as expenditures 
against those appropriations. Income re- 
ceived in the form of licenses or other fees 
for services rendered is usually negligible in 
meeting any large portion of the cost of a 
departmental program. Consequently the 
federal departments, in submitting their 
budgets to the President, do not make rec- 
ommendations as to the amounts of revenue 
which should be collected or the sort of tax 
program that should be instituted; their 
budgets, therefore, tend to involve adminis- 


“William A. Jump, director of the Office of Budget 
and Finance, has written a broad statement of the prob- 
lems faced by a departmental budget office, op. cit. 
A. W. Macmahon and J. D. Millett in Federal Adminis- 
trators (Columbia University Press, 1939) also treat 
briefly the director of finance, pp. 46-49, as do J. M. 
Gaus and L. O. Wolcott, Public Administration and the 
United States Department of Agriculture (Public Ad- 
ministration Service, 1940), pp. 330-334; as an appendix 
of the latter work V. B. Lewis sets forth a valuable dis- 
cussion of the estimates procedures followed in depart- 
mental budgeting, pp. 403-460. 
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trative rather than public finance problems. 
Where the program of a department in- 
volves considerable amounts of money, how- 
ever, questions of public finance become 
more prominent, for example, such pro- 
grams as those of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Agency, Agricultural Marketing 
Administration, Sugar Agency, Commodity 
Credit Corporation, and Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The Budget Review Function. The 
budget review function, as exercised in a 
federal department, involves all those ques- 
tions arising in connection with what Buck 
calls “formulation,” “authorization,” and 
“execution” of the budget, in which de- 
cisions must be made by an administrator 
as to the direction of the program, the 
amount of money to be spent, or the way 
it is to be spent. It involves only in part 
the myriad of technical questions of budget 
and accounting mechanics. In fact, the 
budget review function has been distin- 
guished as a separate function in this state- 
ment because, in the past, the whole of fed- 
eral budgeting has so often been identified 
with accounting and budget mechanics. The 
more obvious features of budget review in- 
clude: (1) analysis of requests for funds in 
the form of estimates, allotments, or trans- 
fers, and estimates of receipts from certain 
expenditure programs, which are all initi- 
ated and prepared by a line officer; (2) draft- 
ing proposed legislation authorizing further 
appropriations, which may or may not origi- 
nate with the line officers; (3) establishment 
of general reserves and apportionments; and 
(4) preparation of budgetary reports and 
statistics to aid in the making of budget re- 
view decisions. 

The budget review process has its begin- 
nings at the outer reaches of the operating 
units of a department. The different review 
units receive the budget segments within 
their particular jurisdictions and make their 
decisions only with respect to those seg- 


1A. E. Buck, The Budget in Governments of Today 
(Macmillan, 1934) passim. 
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ments. In the Department of Agriculture 
the first review may take place in the diy; 
sion of a bureau which receives estimate 
from a number of field offices, for example, [iB skills 
the Southern Division of the Agricultural IB yow 
Adjustment Agency. The budget for this 
decision is then reviewed by the Agricy| 
tural Adjustment Agency along with th. 
budgets for its other divisions, such as the 
East Central Division, Northeast Division 
Western Division, and North Central pj 
vision. The budgets of its nine divisions and 
offices are fitted together into a budget fo; 
the Agency and presented to the Agricu! 
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tural Conservation and Adjustment Admin. [J sram 
istration which includes also the Sugar exec 
Agency, the Soil Conservation Service, and J mitt: 
the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. imi 


This total budget is then presented to the Ibe a] 
Department, which also receives budgets ing | 
from some eighteen or nineteen other con. J used 
stituent administrations and offices. The de. J al] r 
partmental review results in fitting together JJ adm 
all these bureau estimates into a single The 
budget for the Department, which is then JJto a 
presented to the Bureau of the Budget for J they 
review. The Bureau of the Budget examines JJ reau 
the budgets for all agencies in the executive 
branch. Congress examines the budget for 
the entire federal government including, in 
addition to the budget for the executive 
branch, the budgets for the judicial and the 
legislative branches. These review actions 
take place with respect to the numerous 
budgets constructed initially by the subdi 
visions of the operating agencies. 

There are two primary purposes of budget 
review, namely, substantive control and co- 
ordination, and these purposes themselves ing t 
explain why the function is so vital to ad- § proj 
ministration—why budgeting as a whole is Mare : 
one of the “management arms” of an ad- § grap 
ministrator. prot 

Substantive Control. All budget review is J para 
premised upon budget preparation or “for- J ordi 
mulation,” that phase of budgeting which § will 
precedes review and which is vitally en- J effic 
meshed in the activity of the organization T 
Some of the most fundamental questions of & the 
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,dministration are usually asked at the time 
ofthe initial preparation of estimates: What 
‘s the job to be done? How large is it? What 
ills are needed to accomplish the task? 
How much time will it take? What stand- 
ards can be set up to measure probable cost 
and progress? 

These questions concern the substance of 
the program, and decisions made with re- 
spect to them either by the line or budget 
review agencies constitute substantive con- 
vol. A budget review body, however, con- 
cerns itself with such additional questions 
ss; What is the value of this particular pro- 
sram submitted by the man responsible for 
executing it relative to other programs sub- 
mitted by other line officers? If funds are 
limited, as they usually are, how shall they 
be apportioned among the various compet- 
ing programs? Is the particular organization 
used to carry out the program adequate in 
all respects? Has the program been properly 
administered by the operating agency? 
These questions may be raised with respect 
to any particular program or project, and 
they may be decided by congressional, Bu- 
reau of the Budget, departmental, bureau, 
and lower authorities. 

Coordination Through Budget Review. 
he other major purpose of the budget re- 
view function is the coordination of pro- 
gams and administration. Coordination 
may be said to involve in the main the 
proper ordering of effort to achieve a given 
end and the avoidance of duplication of 
effort. The more complex the task, the 
greater the division of labor, and conse- 
quently the greater the need for care in see- 
ing that the various tasks are fitted together 
properly. When to complexity of activity 
are added large organizations and wide geo- 
graphical distributions of field offices, the 
problem of avoiding duplication becomes 
paramount. The greater the degree of co- 
ordination, however, the more effectively 
will the task be carried out and the more 
eficient will be the organization. 

These purposes of budget review are also 
the most fundamental purposes of budget- 
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ing as a whole. In fact, budget review is the 
only aspect of budgeting which should be 
considered as a general staff function in 
terms of the most current usage of the con- 
cept. All other aspects of budgeting, includ- 
ing accounting and auditing, do not involve 
questions as to what programs should be 
undertaken or how much money shall be 
spent on them. They involve, rather, the 
administrative service to be rendered the 
organization in carrying out programs de- 
cided upon in the budget review process. 
Thus, for example, accountants inform an 
administrator of a program as to the status 
of expenditures, whether expenditures 
about to be made conform to legal tech- 
nicalities and administrative regulations to 
which he is subject, and whether funds al- 
ready expended have been spent properly. 
The administrator has responsibility for the 
rate of expenditure and changes in the di- 
rection of spending. 

To the administrator the budget itself is 
an administrative tool. It enables him to 
view his work program in terms of concrete 
projects and to measure progress as each of 
the projects is completed. It is not a balanc- 
ing mechanism existing apart from the ad 
ministration of his program. A project, in 
general, can be conceived as a budgeting 
unit. Its significance is derived from its re- 
lation to the larger program of which it is a 
part. For each project specific financial re- 
quirements can be estimated as to: (1) per- 
sonnel requirements of different skills for 
different jobs; and (2) other expenditures, 
such as supplies, travel, and communica- 
tion. Objectives can be specified for any 
project, and after funds have been obtained 
and are in process of expenditure the admin- 
istrator can and should determine whether 
they are being spent effectively. He is re- 
sponsible for seeing that both men and ma- 
terials are combined so as to achieve the 
particular end of the project with the least 
expenditure of manpower and wastage of 
materials. If the administrator fails to take 
the project view of his budget and, instead, 
permits the detailed items of expenditure 
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to occupy his time, budgeting in his agency 
may be reduced to the “bickering between 
accountants and budgetary technicians’ of 
which Mr. Jump warns, and the broader 
view of the program will be lost. 

Organization for Budget Review. In every 
organization in the federal government 
someone somewhere passes on the merits of 
programs and the amount of money that 
shall be spent; that is, the budget review 
function is always present. It may not, how- 
ever, always be easily and clearly distin- 
guished from other functions with which it 
is associated. The administrator of a pro- 
gram is primarily responsible for the proper 
exercise of the budget review function. In 
large organizations, however, delegations 
must be made with respect to this function 
as well as for general administration. Dele- 
gation of authority over budget review may 
be made to budget officers, directors of 
finance, chief accountants, or executive as- 
sistants, who may or may not also be 
responsible for other functions including 
administration, personnel, planning, and 
business management. The organization for 
budget review, furthermore, tends to be- 
come less distinct in line organizations, and 
may be confused with auxiliary services. 

In the Executive Office of the President 
and in the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
however, the organization for budget review 
is quite distinct. The Division of Estimates 
and the Division of Legislative Reference 
in the Bureau of the Budget are the primary 
organizations assisting the director of the 
Bureau of the Budget and the President in 
the day-to-day review of the federal budget 
on the expenditure side. The assistants to 
the director of finance and the division of 
estimates and allotments in the Office of 
Budget and Finance of the Department of 
Agriculture assist the director of finance and 
the Secretary in the review of the depart- 
mental budget. 

But before discussing the sense in which 
budget review is a staff function, it may 
be well to summarize the most prevalent 
concepts of staff. 
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III. Concepts of Staff ure 

HE variety of meanings attributed 1, for e 
“staff” and “line” in the literature on wh 
administration is well known. Among fed. More ad 
eral administrators, the words are used wit} Mp becor 
as many or more connotations. In fact. ¢) tio 
varied have the meanings been in theon Th 
and practice that Macmahon and Millett in 
the preface to their work, Federal A dminj;. execu 
trators, concluded that staff and line could I of adi 
not be made “terms of real discrimination MM age 
in a study of the high personnel of the na 
tional departments.” The confusion is mu! 
tiplied by the fact that important authorities 
ascribe to authors meanings not intended: 
It is not proposed in this study to develo; 
any new or different concepts of “staff” and 
“line” but rather to point out some of the 
current meanings given to these administra 
tive terms. 
There are perhaps half a dozen general 
meanings associated with the term ‘“‘staff. 
In a very broad sense, “staff” refers to the I cert: 
entire personnel of an organization. Gulick top 
for example, in his analysis of the functional ag 
elements of the work of the chief executive J jem. 
includes “staffing” in this sense to represent I pot 
the third letter of his formula POSDCORB, & fy, 
which includes Planning, Organizing, Staff- I doc 
ing, Directing, Coordinating, Reporting exp! 
and Budgeting. In the most restricted sense J yesy 
of the term, an executive's “staff” may in- & she 
clude only his immediate and personal as pat 
sistants who have no important relation to J pati 
the organization either in planning or exe: & thre 
cution. As Urwick points out, however, some A 
private secretaries or executive assistants in & tion 
business and government correspond closely § and 
to the “general staff” officers in the army J sucl 
when they command and coordinate pursu- § mai 
ants to the orders of their chief.? tern 
A third meaning of staff limits it to a for 


how 


1 For variations in the meaning of “staff” attributed © den 
L. Urwick, for example, see Macmahon and Millett 7. 
Federal Administrators, p. ix; Luther Gulick, “Notes on nice 
the Theory of Organization,” in Papers on the Science 
of Administration, ed. L. Gulick and L. Urwick (Insti 
tute of Public Administration, 1937), pp. 30-31. 

* Urwick, “Organization as a Technical Problem,” 0 
Papers on the Science of Administration, p. 75. 
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ourely advisory role. Thus Luther Gulick, 
for example, says that: 

When administrative responsibility and power 
are added to any staff function, that function thereby 
pecomes immediately and completely a line func- 
tion. There is no middle ground. 

The chief value of the line and staff classification 
is to point to the need (1) of developing an in- 
dependent planning agency as an aid to the chief 
executive, and (2) of refusing to inject any element 
of administrative authority and control into such an 


1 
agency. 


\ccording to this definition of “staff,” it 
would seem that only planning could be a 
“staff” function. Gulick uses only this one 
meaning of staff. 

A similar concept of staff is preferred by 
|. D. White. He includes as “‘staff”’ those 
agencies performing functions which assist 
the executive to reach decisions on matters 
for which he cannot delegate responsibility, 
such as determination of administrative 
policy, exercise of the duty of command, and 
certain problems of organization, finance, 
top personnel, and public relations. The 
staff agency studies administrative prob- 
lems, plans, advises, and observes, but does 
not issue orders on its own authority. 
Further, according to Dr. White, it collects 
documents and information, transmits and 
explains orders, observes and reports upon 
results, but it is “outside the direct line of 
the administrative hierarchy,” and “the 
paths of authority, of command, of subordi- 
nation, and of responsibility do not pass 
through it.” 2 

A fourth usage of the term covers func- 
tions which service an organization per se 
and keep it running smoothly internally, 
such as accounting, personnel, supply and 
maintenance of plant and equipment. The 
term probably now in more common usage 
for such services is “auxiliary.” There are, 
however, a great variety of terms used to 
denote such services, as, for example, “tech- 
nical staff services,” “housekeeping serv- 
ices,” “process agencies,” “functional units,” 
*Gulick, op. cit., p. 31 


*L. D. White, Introduction to the Study of Public 
Administration (Macmillan, 1939), pp. 63, passim. 


and “management agencies.” The term used 
by Urwick is “technical and administrative 
staff,” which in the army would apply to 
such functions as those of supply and trans- 
port, equipment, ordnance, medicine, and 
the like.’ Among the federal departments 
auxiliary service organizations are fre- 
quently called “staff agencies.” For example, 
in the U. S. Department of Agriculture, the 
Library, the Office of Personnel, and the 
Office of Plant and Operations are called 
“staff.” 

A fifth variation of the term staff is em- 
bodied in the term “general staff’’ as used by 
Urwick. In accordance with his views, ““gen- 
eral staff” officers not only assist the execu- 
tive in coordination and command, but they 
are actually supposed to take over much of 
the detail pursuant to broad decisions of 
policy by their chief so as to free him for 
the more personal aspects of leadership and 
to allow him ample time to circulate in his 
organization. Furthermore, general staff of- 
ficers, according to this concept, are pri- 
marily responsible for the integration of the 
“technical and administrative services,’’ i.e., 
the auxiliary services, as well as such func- 
tions as planning, with the line functions. 

As a sixth version of the concept, refer- 
ence should be made to the analysis pre- 
sented by Macmahon and Millett in their 
work, Federal Administrators. Their de- 
partmental “general manager’ and_ the 
“supervisory aide” do the sort of work which 
Urwick would expect of his “general staff.” 
For example, they include as “supervisory 
aides,” in the Department of Agriculture in 
1938 the directors of research, information, 
extension, marketing and regulatory work, 
the land-use coordinator, and chief of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, as well 
as the Agricultural Program Board. Each 
of these “aides’’ were delegated depart- 
mental responsibility for activities carried 
on throughout the Department. The “gen- 
eral manager” consists of a group of men, 
three or four, concerned with all of the 
broad problems of the Department on a 


* Urwick, op. cit., p. 62. 
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‘“purpose”’ or subject-matter basis as well as 
on a functional or “process” basis. Mac- 
mahon and Millett’s concept of the “busi- 
ness manager,’ which includes the director 
of finance, is perhaps equivalent to Urwick’s 
“technical and administrative staff’ or to 
“auxiliary service.” 


IV. Delegations of Budget Review 
I THE Department of Agriculture, because 

of its vast size, the Secretary has made 
broad delegations of authority to the direc- 
tor of finance for the exercise of the budget 
review function. The director is referred to 
in the departmental regulations as a “gen- 
eral administrative staff’ officer, and he ac- 
tually undertakes the making of many 
budget review decisions pursuant to broad 
policies approved by the Secretary. In order 
to perceive more clearly the nature of this 
general staff relationship to the Secretary 
and to the bureaus, it is perhaps best to ex- 
amine first the particular authorities dele- 
gated; secondly, the types of actions taken 
pursuant to the delegated authorities; and 
finally, the sort of organization used by the 
director of finance in carrying out his re- 
sponsibilities. 

Delegations from the Secretary. Delega- 
tions of authority to the director of finance 
from the Secretary of Agriculture are made 
by way of the departmental regulations and 
Secretary's memoranda. The broadest and 
most basic authority for the director of 
finance is found in Regulation 1111, as re- 
vised May 13, 1938. It designates him as one 
of the “general administrative staff’ which 
includes the director of research, director 
of extension work, director of information, 
director of personnel, and the solicitor, 
“who help to coordinate the various activi- 
ties of the Department.” (Certain other staff 
offices have since been added by the Secre- 
tary’s memoranda.) Regulation 1111 also 
names the operating bureaus and states that 
each is ‘supervised by a chief who reports 
directly to the Secretary.’ The language per- 
taining to the director of finance reads as 
follows: 
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The director of finance and budget office; 
vested with responsibility for the financial! affairs bY 
the Department, including the acquisition, distri}, 
tion, expenditure, audit, and accounting of al! {yp9, 
at the disposal of the Department, whether appr 
priated, transferred, or otherwise acquired; the j; 
tiation, review, approval, or alteration of system. 
methods, procedures, policies, and regulations per 
taining to the management of the fiscal affairs , 
the entire Department, including the Field Sep 
ice; the representation of the Department bef, 
the Budget Bureau, Treasury Department, Gene; 
Accounting Office, both houses of Congress 
any other federal or non-federal agency in th: 
duct of the financial business of the Departme; 
the general management and coordination of pro 
curement activities of the several bureaus and off 
of the Department, including systems of transfer 
ventory, use and disposition of expendable and n 
expendable property; the conduct of such oi! 
affairs not herein described which come under {! 
jurisdiction of the Office of Budget and Financ 
and the rendering of special and regular reports a 
required. 
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cerned. The essential elements in this latter I anc 
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Department as the eighth executive depart- 
ment in the federal government. Numerous 
other acts of Congress have added to the 
authority of the director of finance, whose 
actions are also affected by the President and 
the Bureau of the Budget. But most execu- 
tive orders and budget bureau circulars are 
directed to the heads of departments and 
independent establishments, and the par- 
ticular budgetary arrangements within a de- 
partment are usually left to the Secretary. 

It is interesting to recall that Executive 
Order 3578, of November 8, 1921, provided 
that the Director of the Budget, in calling 
for the presence and advice of departmental 
budget officers, should take precedence over 
the head of the department himself. This 
provision was never generally effective.) 

An example of the procedure ordinavily 
followed in relations between the Executive 
Office and the departmental Office of Budget 
and Finance is found in the planning and 
programming of public works construction. 
Executive Order 8455, June 26, 1940, di- 
rected the executive departments and in- 
dependent establishments to report the 
planning and programming of public works 
construction to the Bureau of the Budget 
and the National Resources Planning 
Board. The Secretary of Agriculture, pursu- 
ant to joint regulations issued by the Budget 
and the Board, in Memorandum No. 875 
delegated authority to the Office of Budget 
and Finance and the Office of Land-Use Co- 
ordination to establish the reporting system 
for the Department and to evaluate the pub- 
lic works program of the Department. 

More Specific Delegations. Specific dele- 
gations of authority are usually made with 
reference to the more obvious features of 
budget review, such as estimates, apportion- 
ments, or reports on proposed legislation 
involving increased expenditures. Thus 
Regulation 1431, which supplements Regu- 
lation 1111, states in detail that bureau 
chiefs are to submit estimates for considera- 
tion by the Secretary pursuant to special 
instructions issued by the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Department's budget officer. 
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Regulation 1421 provides that the annual 
budget estimates of the Department will 
be prepared on the basis of the departmental 
project system. Each bureau and office is 
directed to submit project statements cover- 
ing in detail the work under its jurisdiction 
in accordance with the Department's man- 
ual of instructions. Regulation 1422 pro- 
vides further for the reporting of new work 
under the departmental project system. 

The departmental regulations do not re 
fer specifically to the apportionment or allot- 
ment systems. Under the broad authority of 
Regulation 1111, however, the director of 
finance has the responsibility for approving 
rates of expenditure proposed in apportion- 
ments and also allotments of funds from the 
Secretary to the bureaus or from one bureau 
to another. 

The review of legislative proposals, which 
is an essential phase of budget review be- 
cause of the changes brought about in 
budgets through legislative authorizations, 
is provided in Departmental Regulation 
1423. This regulation states that all recom- 
mendations for new legislation, which origi- 
nate in the Department or are referred to 
the Department for advice or expression of 
opinion, must be first referred to the direc- 
tor of finance. Secretary's Memorandum No. 
730 (revised), issued January 30, 1942, desig- 
nates the Office of Budget and Finance to 
issue detailed instructions to supplement 
Regulation 1423. 

Delegation in Emergency Relief Program. 
Because of their special nature emergency 
relief funds have in the past been handled 
differently from regular funds and have 
thereby constituted an exception to Regula- 
tion 1111. By Secretary's Memorandum (un- 
numbered) of January 20, 1939, an Emer- 
gency Projects Committee was established 
and authorized to receive and consider 
project proposals submitted by the various 
branches of the Department and to con- 
duct the necessary negotiations for funds 
from the Public Works Administration, the 
Works Progress Administration, and the 
Budget Bureau. An immediate member of 
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the Secretary's Office was chairman of the 
committee, and an assistant director of 
finance was one of the committee members. 
The executive secretary was authorized to 
act for the committee, and he and his staff 
were nominally placed in the Office of 
Budget and Finance as an emergency proj- 
ects section. For purposes of coordination, 
the bureau chiefs were requested to desig- 
nate officials to serve as contact officers with 
the committee, and in most cases the busi- 
ness managers or budget officers of the bu- 
reaus were designated. Under these arrange- 
ments, the emergency projects staff operated 
as a separate entity, requesting funds from 
WPA, allocating them among the bureaus, 
and controlling their expenditure through 
financial and progress reports. Recently, by 
Secretary's Memorandum No. 1032, August 
22, 1942, the functions formerly admin- 
istered by the emergency projects section 
were transferred to the Office of Budget and 
Finance. 

Public Works Construction. The Office of 
Budget and Finance is also responsible for 
two other activities—the budgeting and pro- 
gramming of public works construction and 
the budgetary phases of postwar planning. 
Executive Order 8455, noted above, directed 
the executive departments and independent 
establishments to report on public. works 
programming and budgeting to the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board and the 
Budget Bureau, and Regulation 1 has been 
issued jointly by them. The Secretary of 
Agriculture in Memorandum No. 875, 
August 12, 1940, made the Office of Budget 
and Finance and the Office of Land-Use Co- 
ordination jointly responsible for the report- 
ing of the Department. This program 
amounts to a budget review of a special class 
of projects taken from the regular budget 
and treated as a unit on a department-wide 
basis. 

At the present time, the six-year planning 
period involved in the above public works 
program is closely related to postwar plan- 
ning. No specific authority has been dele- 
gated to the director of finance with respect 
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to the budgetary phases of postwar planning 
A member of his staff, however, has been 
made a member of the Interbureau Coorg; 
nating Committee for Postwar Planning. sion 

Delegations to Other Offices. In general, HB bud 
there have been no major delegations 9 
budget review authority to offices other thay tech 
the Office of Budget and Finance. In som, rath 
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review of emergency relief allotments, dis lati’ 
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the flood-control program of the Depart 
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ment was delegated to the land-use coordi the 
nator. Though the Office of Land-Use Co lem 
ordination had control of the funds withi: etal 


the Department, all dealings with the poi 
Budget Bureau and Congress were handled J the 
through the director of finance. Secretary's JB anc 
Memorandum No. 769, July 27, 1938, dele rea 


gated authority to the Office of Civilian Con his 
servation Corps Activities for “general ing 
oversight of Civilian Conservation Corps the 
matters pertaining to finance, budget, equip mi 
ment, personnel, location of camps, etc. . .. Th 
In this case, as in the handling of WPA in 
funds, the Department was using, in effect the 
allotments of labor from a federal work 1 ma 
lief agency. Both of these activities in the 
fiscal year 1943 were in the process of com 
plete liquidation. 


V. Action Under This Authority 


cTions taken by the director of finance 
A in the light of the above delegations o! 
authority for budget review have been of 
four types: (1) advisory; (2) administrative: 
(3) advocative; and (4) auxiliary. The di 
rector, assistants to the director, and the 
division of estimates and allotments work as 
a coordinated unit in carrying out the func 
tion as a whole. Nevertheless, it may be said 
that the director and his assistants engagé 
principally in advice, administration, and 
advocacy. This is so because advice is given, 
policy decisions made, and persuasion used 
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with respect to some particular budgetary 
program. This part of the organization en- 
ind in no auxiliary service. The divi- 
jon of estimates and allotments handles 
budgetary programs usually upon a depart- 
ment-wide basis and is concerned with the 
technical aspects of the budgetary process 
rather than the Department's program. The 
small amount of auxiliary service with re- 
spect to budget review is found in the legis- 
lative reference and service section of this 
division, which furnishes legislative infor- 
mation to the entire Department. 

Advisory Actions. The head of the Office 
of Budget and Finance is in an excellent 
position to advise both the Secretary and 
the bureau chiefs on budget review prob- 
lems, as well as on numerous other budg- 
etary and financial matters. From his vantage 
point at the departmental level, he has had 
the opportunity to look into the budgetary 
and administrative problems of all the bu- 
reaus and offices of the Department. He and 
his assistants through conferences and hear- 
ings are in constant touch with the Bureau of 
the Budget and the congressional subcom- 
mittees on agricultural appropriations. 
They follow closely the legislative activities 
in Congress relating to agriculture and also 
the public opinion which these activities 
may or may not reflect. 

Advice to Secretary. The director of fi- 
nance advises the Secretary on all budgetary 
proposals requiring his attention. This ad- 
vice is of several sorts. In the first place, the 
director evaluates in broad terms the sound- 
ness of budgetary programs. He points out 
alternative financial arrangements for 
achieving similar objectives, giving the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. In supporting 
estimates for future programs, he assures the 
Secretary that the money is adequate and 
that in the past it has been spent effectively, 
or he indicates that the estimates are too 
high or too low. He advises the Secretary as 
to the relative merits of different aspects 
of the departmental program from the 
budgetary point of view. 

Quite aside from the merits of programs 


is the manner of presentation to the Budget 
Bureau and the Congress. “‘Manner”’ at this 
point does not refer entirely to procedures 
and arrangements of forms. It includes all 
those subtle methods which astute adminis- 
trative officers use in dealing with each other 
to achieve their objectives. In the problem of 
acquiring funds through the federal budg- 
etary process, the director of finance is very 
experienced; and through regular contact in 
conference and hearings with the members 
of the Budget Bureau and Congress, he has 
come to know the most effective means for 
“getting across” an accurate understanding 
of the Department's program. If the budg- 
etary programs are not carefully presented 
to the Bureau of the Budget and Congress, 
much harm may result. Frequently impres- 
sions of duplication and lack of coordina- 
tion are created through carelessly presented 
justifications; and at times important de- 
cisions have been made on erroneous im- 
pressions. 

At all times a departmental budget officer 
must have in mind the effects which will be 
produced in the Budget Bureau or in Con- 
gress. It is for this reason that frequently 
untimely presentation may constitute the 
Department's sole objection to certain proj- 
ects contained in the bureau budgets. The 
director of finance may indicate that though 
the merits of a program are unquestionably 
high, either or both the Budget Bureau and 
the Congress will certainly reject it at this 
time, or that the item may endanger another 
more desirable phase of the Department's 
program. It is the responsibility of the di- 
rector of finance through conferences to 
point out the factors in the situation leading 
to the particular decision in communicating 
the Department’s budgetary decisions to the 
bureaus. 

Advice to Bureaus. The director of 
finance is not only in a position to advise 
the bureaus as to what sorts of projects will 
be rejected or accepted but also in what form 
their projects should be put to be most un- 
derstandable and acceptable to the Budget 
Bureau and Congress. Obviously, much of 
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this advice with respect to policy matters is 
not put into written instructions, as are de- 
tailed procedures and forms, but given 
orally through conferences. It is evident that 
advice as to what program is acceptable to 
the Budget Bureau and Congress must also 
be contingent upon the acceptability of the 
program to the Secretary and its consistency 
with his departmental policies. Through the 
assistants to the director, the bureaus are 
constantly informed as to the budgetary 
views and policies of the Secretary and the 
director of finance. Both the advice and the 
decisions with respect to bureau budgets are 
made in such a manner as to maintain the 
full cooperation of the bureaus in the de- 
partmental program and also harmony 
among them. In making decisions and giv- 
ing advice which seem to affect only the 
internal affairs of a bureau, the relation of 
the project to the departmental program is 
carefully pointed out. Furthermore, possible 
resentments are kept at a minimum through 
the opportunities given the bureaus to col- 
laborate in the determination of policies 
affecting their programs. 

Considering his advisory function alone, 
some writers on administration and officials 
would class the director of finance as a “staff” 
officer. The functions of the director of 
finance, however, go beyond advice. 

Administrative Actions. In addition to his 
advisory role, the director of finance partici- 
pates actively in making budgetary decisions 
within the broad policy framework laid 
down by the Secretary, and in the exercise 
of the budget review function he has a re- 
sponsibility for seeing that all decisions by 
the Secretary are carried out. For this reason 
Gulick and others would not classify the 
Office of Budget and Finance as a “staff” 
office. Urwick, on the other hand, considers 
administrative actions as an essential phase 
of his general staff function. 

Those who share the view of the “staff” 
concept held by Gaus and Wolcott, Gulick, 
and White may say that the director of 
finance does not make decisions in “his own 
name,” and that since they might be made 












































“in the name of the Secretary,” he is real); 
a “staff” officer in the advisory sense. [f the By 
Department of Agriculture were small, tha, IB gua 
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No Secretary of Agriculture would be 
physically capable of making all of even the 
most significant departmental decisions. If 
he attempted to make them, he would be 
completely tied to his desk and not free fo 
effective leadership. Furthermore, if there 
were no delegation of the function of budget 
review, the direct lines of the administrative 
hierarchy, the paths of authority, command, 
subordination, and responsibility would 
soon become bottlenecked. The Secretar 
has made sufficient delegation of authority 
for the making of such decisions in the 
departmental regulations and his memo 
randa discussed above. 

Each year when the annual departmental 
budget is about to be considered and as 
often during the year as changing conditions 
may require, the Secretary works out with 
the director of finance and other depart 
mental advisers the budgetary policies to be 
followed. Usually the director of finance on 
his own initiative develops several alterna 
tive sets of budgetary policies which in his 
opinion it may or may not be advisable for 
the Department to follow. Since neither th« 
Secretary nor any member of his immedi. 
ate office is in a position to pass in detail on 
the budgetary programs of the operating 
bureaus, only the broadest sort of policy 1s 
laid down. An example of how broad these 
determinations are may be found in Budget 
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and Finance Circular 575, June 16, 1942: 


By direction of the Secretary, in view of the war 
<jituation, estimates submitted at this time for the 
fiscal year 1944 Will not exceed, in the aggregate 
for each organization, the sum of the base appro- 
priations for 1943, less any non-recurring items, un- 
less in specific instances, and after all possibilities 
of further shifting or redirecting existing activities 
have been exhausted, exceptions to the foregoing 
are acquired in individual cases of items absolutely 
necessary for: 

(a) Adjustments (as distinguished from new pro- 
posals) required to put war activities already re- 
quested or pending for 1943 on an annual, or 
otherwise adequate, basis in 1944. As new proposals 
develop that are of such nature as to be necessary 
for discharging the Department's responsibilities in 
the war effort, they should not be delayed until 1944 
but should continue to be submitted from time to 
time, as they arise, during 1943; 

(b) Control or eradication of dangerous or costly 
crop or livestock pests; 

(c) Essential protection of public health, public 
safety, or public property; and 

(d) Fulfillment of authorized contractual obliga- 
tions. 


The director of finance is responsible for 
making the numerous decisions pursuant 
to the broad policies involved in the de- 
partmental budget review. Most of these 
decisions are made in the review of the an- 
nual budget, and at that time the director 
of finance is assisted by a small group con- 
sisting of a member of the Secretary's im- 
mediate office and several of the other “gen- 
eral staff officers’’ of the Department. For 
the numerous decisions made in connection 
with supplemental or deficiency estimates 
or for allotments from appropriated funds, 
the committee device is not used. 

This phase of activity of the director of 
finance would appear to make him fit the 
“general staff officer” described by Urwick. 
The director, though he may initiate alter- 
native budgetary policies, accepts the final 
determination of the Secretary as to what 
the broad budgetary policies shall be, and 
in applying them to the bureau budgets fills 
in the detail. When the whole departmental 
budget is ready for submission to the Budget 
Bureau, he presents it to the Secretary but 
only in broadest outline. The Secretary then 
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passes judgment on such modifications or 
supplemental policies as the director of 
finance saw fit to make during his review. 
Because of this arrangement, throughout the 
year the director of finance takes but a very 
small part of the Secretary's time. The Sec- 
retary is freed for those “more personal as- 
pects” of leading the Department. Such a 
working relation, of course, demands that 
the director of finance have the complete 
confidence of and intimate personal contact 
with the Secretary. 

Because of the notion prevalent in many 
circles inside and outside the federal gov- 
ernment that the whole of budgeting, in- 
cluding budget review, is essentially an 
accounting review, it is important to stress 
here its intimate relation to administration 
itself in the Department of Agriculture. 
Every budgetary proposal involves the ques- 
tions of what objectives are being sought and 
what organization of men and materials can 
most efficiently achieve those objectives. 
These are also among the questions which 
each program administrator must ask. The 
activities of budget review and administra- 
tion are inextricably interlaced in practice. 

Program planning, on the other hand, has 
usually not been integrated with program 
administration as directly as has budget re- 
view in the Department of Agriculture. The 
tendency has been for planners to do broad 
planning and to present to the chief execu- 
tive recommendations for action, and thus 
to perform a staff advisory function. They 
usually make no administrative decisions di- 
recting an organization's activities within 
the broad policy of the executive. In fact, 
they are usually the only officers who qualify 
as “staff” in Gulick’s sense of the term. In 
Dr. White's terms, the planning agency re- 
mains “outside the direct line of the ad- 
ministrative hierarchy” and “the paths of 
authority, of command, of subordination 
and responsibility do not pass through it.”” 
For example, neither the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics in the Department of 
Agriculture nor the National Resources 
Planning Board in the Executive Office of 
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the President do more than advise that cer- 
tain actions be taken by the administrative 
officers in accordance with the plans they 
have worked out. Neither one is brought in 
when administrative reorganizations are to 
be made. Both the departmental Office of 
Budget and Finance and the Bureau of the 
Budget, on the other hand, are not only 
making a continuous round of administra- 
tive decisions within a broad framework of 
policy but are also playing an active part 
in administrative reorganization. 

The importance of the director of finance 
in relation to problems of administrative re- 
organization is illustrated by his role on the 
Administrative Council, established by Sec- 
retary's Memorandum No. 852, February 
12, 1940, and in the reorganizations of the 
Department brought about in Memo- 
randum No. g60, December 13, 1941 and in 
Memorandum No. 1054, December 10, 
1942. The Administrative Council was an 
outgrowth of the Departmental Coordina- 
tion Committee established by Secretary's 
Memorandum No. 702, December 3, 1936, 
which was set up to meet the problems of 
coordination brought on by the great agri- 
cultural “action” programs. The effective 
membership of the Administrative Council, 
which deals with over-all problems of de- 
partmental organization, consists of-an as- 
sistant to the Secretary, the director of 
finance, the director of information, the 
land-use coordinator, the director of per- 
sonnel, and the chief of plant and operations. 
In the fundamental reorganization of the 
Department on December 13, 1941, in which 
eighteen operating agencies were consoli- 
dated into eight, and again in the reorganiza- 
tion of December 10, 1942, the solicitor, the 
director of finance, and the director of per- 
sonnel were constituted an “‘administrative 
committee” to interpret and apply the pro- 
visions of the Secretary’s memoranda on the 
reorganizations. The Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, as an agency planning 
broad agricultural policies, was not actively 
involved. Similarly, when Executive Order 
9069, February 23, 1942, giving the reorgan- 
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ization of December 13, 1941, definite lega) 
form pursuant to the First War Powers Ac 
of 1941, was drawn after consultations be 
tween the Bureau of the Budget and the De 
partment, the National Resources Planning 
Board was not concerned as was also the 
case in the second reorganization of the De. 
partment covered in Executive Order 9280, 
December 5, 1942. But the departmental 
budget officer was closely associated with 
these administrative reorganizations. 

Advocative Actions. The key point to be 
kept in mind with respect to the activities 
of the director of finance is that as a general 
staff officer he is responsible to the Depart 
ment head—the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Consequently, in examining the budgets o| 
the bureaus, many of which are large and 
powerful politically, with judgments of 
their own as to their needs, he has to be 
critical to the extent of seeing that they ad 
here to the Secretary's departmental policy 
and to his delegations of authority to them 
Once the differences of judgment which 
exist within the Department have been 
ironed out and the departmental position 
has been decided, however, the director of 
finance becomes an advocate before the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and the congressional 
subcommittees on agricultural appropria 
tions. His position is somewhat similar to 
that of a budget officer in a large bureau, 
such as the Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency, who must judge as between the 
money needs of divisions and then advocate 
the bureau budget before the Department. 

This sort of advocacy would probably oc. 
cur in any organization based upon princi- 
ples of cooperation and collaboration rather 
than dictation. In a department based on 
cooperation and collaboration, suggestions 
are free to proceed upward from the lower 
reaches of the organization; and when de- 
cisions are made as to departmental policy, 
they are discussed with the operating bu- 
reaus affected and very often modified in 
accordance with their views. The resultant 
process is collaboration between those giv- 
ing and those receiving commands in the 
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Department and the bureaus. In a strictly 
dictatorial organization, on the other hand, 
where the guiding principle would be “or- 
ders from the top down and obedience from 
the bottom up,” advocacy of the sort dis- 
cussed here would be impossible. 

\dvocacy is perhaps more extensive than 
it need be as between the Department and 
the Executive Office of the President largely 
because of a certain lack of integration of 
authority and responsibility in federal ad- 
ministration. Integration of responsibility, 
of course, can be an essential part of demo- 
cratic or collaborative organization and is 
not by any means confined to the dictatorial 
or military form. Mr. Jump expressed the 
dilemma of the departmental budget officer 
very well when he indicated that, 


Under a normal and proper state of facts, each 
(the departmental budget officer and the Director of 
the Budget Bureau) is interested, in a broad sense, 
in the determination of sound budgetary policies, 
and in a more specific sense, each is interested in 
seeing that the amount necessary—and no more 
than the amount necessary—is provided for every 
authorized function of the government. Each is 
interested, and I maintain, equally interested, in see- 
ing that sound principles of management, including 
due regard for economy, are applied to the expendi- 
ture of public funds. . . . 


He even goes so far as to state that, 


The Federal Budget Director is entitled to feel 
that he can consult freely with departmental budget 
officers, with every assurance that the information 
and opinions he receives are the most reliable and 
the most candid that these departmental officials are 
capable of giving. Likewise, departmental budget 
officers are entitled to consult the Budget Director 
on the basis of an intimate and confidential relation- 
ship. Both are working for the same firm and a 
proposition is either good or bad for the business as 
a whole and should be susceptible of discussion and 
consideration on this basis. Where the ideal rela- 
tionship exists, and it does exist in many cases, the 
Budget Director may justifiably look upon the de- 
partmental budget officers as members of his general 
staff... . 


But, though this ideal or common under- 
standing may underlie the budgetary re- 
lationships between the Department and the 
Executive Office, actually there is a large 
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area for difference in judgment, as Mr. Jump 
points out, 


. in the budget process, as the wheels turn from 
day to day there inevitably are severe differences of 
judgment as to whether funds should be provided 
for a given purpose and, if so, in what amount, 
whether one course of action or another is to be 
followed, and so on. These differences are numer 
ous and far reaching in effect. They may relate to a 
specific item or they may involve a major policy. 
This simply means that two sets of individuals, 
starting from opposite angles, even though their 
final objectives may be the same, will find them 
selves miles—or I should say, “millions’—apart. 


These differences of opinion and judgment 
on budgetary matters result in the advocacy 
of the Department's position before the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. This relationship is 
vividly expressed by Mr. Jump. 


It is at this stage that the departmental budget of- 
ficer becomes an advocate or special pleader of the 
cause he represents. His position in representing the 
department then is analogous to that of an attorney 
for his client. In such circumstances, departmental 
budget officers put up the strongest and most effec- 
tive fight of which they are capable, to obtain the 
funds or other action which their departmental in 
terests require. Their departmental interests, bear 
in mind, have been determined by the same bud 
getary ethics that have been discussed in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs. On these occasions no apologies 
are offered for a vigorous position, or even an occa- 
sional showing of teeth, if circumstances seem to re- 
quire it. The system is one of checks and balances 
and the Federal machinery for combatting and de- 
flating departmental concepts of what is necessary 
is so extensive and at times so difficult of persuasion 
that unless departmental representatives proceed to 
present their viewpoint in a vigorous and tenacious 
manner, objectives which are essential or very neces- 
sary to the public welfare might, for the time being 
at least, be submerged by some purely budgetary 
objective, or by the budgetary power, rather than 
served thereby. At this point the departmental 
budget officer proceeds on the principle that the 
government exists to serve the needs of a great 
people and not primarily for the purpose of creating 
a model budget system, as desirable as the latter ob- 
jective undoubtedly is.* 


The position here presented is entirely con- 
sistent, and the use of the client-attorney- 
court analogy is one way of looking at the 
relationship. 


1 Op. cit., pp. 4-5. 
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The budget officer is also an advocate 
before the subcommittees on agricultural 
appropriations in Congress. Inasmuch as no 
presentation of the President's budget to 
Congress is made by the Bureau of the 
Budget, the responsibility falls upon the de- 
partmental budget officers. Their advocacy 
is complicated by the fact that the decisions 
of the Budget Bureau may be contrary to 
the judgments of the Departments and bu- 
reaus. In the Department of Agriculture, all 
statements presented to the committees on 
appropriation are reviewed first by the di- 
rector of finance and his staff. Some idea of 
the significance of his role can be gained by 
reading the printed hearings concerning the 
budget of the Department of Agriculture 
before the House and the Senate appropria- 
tion committees. 

Auxiliary Service. With respect to budget 
review and that portion of the Office of 
Budget and Finance organization engaging 
in it, practically no “auxiliary service’’ is 
rendered, i. e., services which enable the 
bureaus to maintain themselves as organi- 
zations. The division of estimates and allot- 
ments engages mostly in review and 
coordination of functions carried out in the 
bureaus. For example, the bureau budget 
officers in the Department are responsible 
for the initial preparation of the budget es- 
timates. The estimates section is responsible 
for seeing that the job is done properly ona 
department-wide basis. Neither the division 
of estimates and allotments nor the assistants 
to the director as a group can be said to be 
agencies “whose function is to perform a 
common activity enabling the line agencies 
to maintain themselves as working organi- 
zation.” Only the legislative reports and 
service section can be said to perform an 
auxiliary service, since it furnishes the entire 
Department a library service with respect to 
the publications of Congress, such as con- 
gressional bills, reports, acts, hearings, and 
records. 

Even judging the Office of Budget and 
Finance as a whole, that is, including the 
division of accounts, the division of fiscal 


management, and the division of purchase 
sales, and traffic, the trend is strongly away 
from rendering any auxiliary service and 
toward concentrating on advisory staff 
general staff functions under the director of 
finance. Thus, for example, the Secretary's 
Memorandum No. ggo, March 7, 1942, and 
Supplement 1, April 18, 1942, proposed , 
gradual decentralization of some of the pro 
curement authority to the field under the 
supervision of the director of finance and 
transferred direct operations in procure. 
ment, traffic, and sales of surplus equipment 
from the division of purchase, sales, and 
traffic to the line agencies or to definitely 
auxiliary departmental offices, such as the 
Office of Plant and Operations. Similarly, 
the division of accounts, which formerly 
kept the operating accounts for some of the 
smaller bureaus, is gradually losing this ser 
ice, which is being taken over by the bureaus 
and offices themselves. 


VI. Organization for Budget Review 


_ organization which assists the director 
in the proper exercise of the broad pow- 
ers delegated to him by the Secretary for 
budget review is distinct from the organiza- 
tion for accounting and procurement. There 
are three assistant directors of finance, two 
of whom are in charge of budget review. 
Five or six assistants to the director have 
been assigned responsibility for all the pro- 
grams of the Department. Each has special- 
ized in a certain group of programs and is 
primarily responsible for making and recom. 
mending budget review decisions for that 
group of programs, and each is immediately 
responsible administratively to an assistant 
director or the director. For example, one 
assistant to the director has been assigned 
the Forest Service. He is responsible for all 
matters of budgetary policy for that program 
which must be reviewed and approved by 
the director of finance—including proposed 
estimates for appropriations or transfers, ap- 
portionments, new legislation having budg- 
etary implications, and matters of a similar 
nature. 
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The chief of the division of estimates and 
allotments has the same status as the assist- 
ants to the director, and with the help of five 
sections, considers the preparation of the es- 
timates; allotments, apportionments and 
vansfers; legislative authorizations; and 
budgetary reports and statistics on a 
department-wide basis. That is to say, his 
primary attention is devoted to the expedi- 
tious execution of the technical budgetary 
functions which cut across all the programs 
of the Department, namely, such functions 
as assembling estimates, maintaining the ap- 
portionment system, handling reports on 
proposed legislation, and the like. For ex- 
ample, the annual budget is requested in 
accordance with uniform procedures and 
forms required by the Bureau of the Budget 
and must be submitted as a departmental 
budget. The estimates section of the division 
of estimates and allotments follows through 
on the proper preparation of the estimates 
forms by all of the bureaus, scheduling of 
conferences with the bureaus, and with the 
Bureau of the Budget, and so on. It makes 
no decisions as to the merits of programs, 
however, or the amounts which should be 
spent for them. The chief of this division is 
also responsible directly to an assistant di- 
rector or the director of finance. The assist- 
ant directors in charge of budgeting, 
however, are responsible under the general 
supervision of the director for coordinating 
the work of the division of estimates and 
allotments and the assistants to the director 
on a day-to-day basis. 

In addition to these parts of the Office of 
Budget and Finance, there are three other 
divisions not engaged in budget review, 
namely, division of accounts (keeps sum- 
mary departmental accounts), division of 
purchase, sales, and traffic (engages in pro- 
curement), and division of fiscal manage- 
ment (engages in improvement research). 
The director of finance, as indicated in De- 
partmental Regulation 1111, is also in 
charge of relations with the Treasury De- 
partment and the General Accounting 
Office. 


FUNCTION 


VII. Summary and Conclusion 


A MIGHT well have been expected, a budget 

office in a large, dynamic federal depart- 
ment could not readily be classified accord- 
ing to any of the current concepts of “staff.” 
The Office of Budget and Finance of the 
Department of Agriculture has “advisory 
staff,” “general or administrative staff,” and 
“auxiliary service staff” aspects. The Office 
is “general or administrative staff” in the 
exercise of budget review function, for 
which the Secretary has delegated consider- 
able authority. The director of finance, 
under this authority, makes many decisions 
pursuant to broad policy laid down by the 
Secretary. In addition, he exercises a very 
important “advisory staff” function with re- 
spect to the merits of budgetary proposals 
and the manner in which they are to be pre- 
sented to the Bureau of the Budget and 
Congress. A small amount of “‘auxiliary serv- 
ice” is maintained in the Office in the form 
of accounting and procurement. There is a 
definite trend, however, toward the decen- 
tralization of such operations, which has 
been accompanied by a continuance of cen- 
tralized supervisory controls. In addition, 
the Office has certain elements not generally 
covered in the literature on administrative 
organization, such as the function of advo- 
cating a budget before the Bureau of the 
Budget and Congress. 

The general staff and advocative elements 
were overlooked in Federal Administrators 
by Macmahon and Millett, who classified 
William A. Jump as a “business manager,” 
and were perhaps underemphasized in Pub- 
lic Administration and the United States 
Department of Agriculture by Gaus and 
Wolcott, who regarded him primarily in 
auxiliary service terms. Their conclusions 
were probably drawn from the fact that, a 
few years ago, the Office of Budget and Fi- 
nance was heavily involved in business man- 
agement and that the Department itself, 
before the New Deal, was a smaller agency 
concerned with agricultural research and 
extension work. The development of the 
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Department into one of the largest of the 
executive departments necessitated exten- 
sive delegation of general staff authority for 
budget review. This function, though pres- 
ent to some degree before, is now a predomi- 
nant feature of the work of the director of 
finance. No other staff office of the Depart- 
ment bears this type of relationship to the 
Secretary and his immediate assistants or to 
the program of the Department. The reason 
is inherent in the nature of the budget re- 
view function. It provides one of the most 
effective administrative channels for the pre- 
view by the Secretary of programs to be 
carried out by his operating agencies, as well 
as a most helpful tool for determining how 
effectively authorized programs have been 
executed. It enables him to evaluate con- 
cretely the entire program of his Depart- 
ment and also to coordinate that program to 
achieve the ends in the most effective and 
desirable manner. 

Budget review is recognized as a distinct 
function in the organization of the Office of 
Budget and Finance. The assistants to the 
director, who review budgets for program 
policy determinations, are organized on a 
program or “purpose” basis, i. e., each assist- 
ant specializes in the affairs of one or a group 
of related bureaus. They make recommenda- 
tions to the director of finance on matters 
of substantive control and the coordination 
of programs that arise in the review of pro- 
gram budgets. The division of estimates and 
allotments, which works in very close co- 
operation with the assistants to the director, 
is organized on a “‘process’’ basis, i. e., the 
various sections specialize in the technical 
budgetary matters, such as preparation of 
estimates, which cut across all programs of 
the Department. 

As broad as the language delegating au- 
thority to the director of finance seems, it is 
apparently concerned in the main with ac- 
tual sums of money which are acquired and 
which can be accounted for in a rather spe- 
cific way when expended. This phase of 
public finance is perhaps the most definitely 
recognized jurisdiction of a federal budget 


office. With the expansion of governmen; 
into more extensive control of the agricy| 
tural and industrial economy and with the 
corresponding development of numeroy; 
varieties of taxing and financing methods 
federal budgeting for a large Departmen 
such as the Department of Agriculture has 
taken on a much broader meaning. If 
budget officer were to think only in terms of 
appropriations, his budgetary policies would 
be quite inadequate. Sound budgetary 
policies can be determined only in the light 
of economic policies and tax policies. Con 
sider two examples from the program of cei 
tain administrative agencies within the De 
partment of Agriculture. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Program 
(AAA) as originally established was fi 
nanced through a processing tax. A budget 
office in the old tradition would not concern 
itself with this phase of the agricultural 
economy because there was no direct ap 
propriation for the program. The Treasury 
Department would have handled the whole 
business as a tax program. Yet the economic 
effect of the tax program for the farmer was 
substantially the same as when direct pay 
ments were made to him after the processing 
tax was declared unconstitutional. The an 
nual appropriations of half a billion dollars 
made for these payments became a major 
budgetary consideration, for money was ap- 
propriated, ledgers were set up, checks were 
drawn to farmers, and sums were accounted 
for. The director of finance of the U. S. De 
partment of Agriculture must be able to 
grasp and make recommendations with re 
spect to alternate means for financing broad 
economic programs. 

Take a second illustration from the pro- 
gram of the Agricultural Marketing Admin- 
istration. Depending upon the situation, a 
surplus of an agricultural commodity maj 
be removed by purchase, which would in- 
volve a direct expenditure from an appro- 
priation, or it may be removed by direct or 
indirect lowering of the price of the com- 
modity. The broader concept of budgeting 
set forth in this statement would include the 
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ater form of financing surplus removal, 
though it may involve only a pro rata re- 
sriction On mar ketings or a price determina- 
jon and, in either case, no handling of 
wecific sums of money in the usual account- 
ing and disbursing channels. Many times in 

the Agricultural Marketing Administration 
program ¢ hoices must be made as to whether 
direct expenditures or regulatory measures 
should be used. Either choice involves also 
questions of financing policy. 

Departmental budget officers participate 
in the formulation ai the national budget, 
and department heads and administrators, 
before appointing them, might well reflect 
on the definition of the President of the 
United States in his budget message to Con- 
sress transmitting the 1941 Budget: 

The Budget of the United States Government is a 
statement that reflects in money terms what the 
Government does for the people and what the 
people contribute to the Government. 

In these figures over a course of years are mirrored 
the changing attitudes of the people toward the 
growing needs which they expect their Government 
to meet. The relatively low and constant level of 
expenditures throughout the nineteen-twenties ac- 
curately reflected the relatively minor role played 
by the Government in those years. The substantial 
increase in the past decade is a reflection of the de- 
gree to which the country, in response to changing 
economic and international conditions and chang- 
ing attitudes, has turned to the Government to meet 
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social needs recognized by our citizenship. Nowhere 
are our democratic processes so faithfully depicted. 

It is not enough that the head of a large 
department or establishment appoint a 
budget officer who has a program point of 
view, an appreciation of public finance prob- 
lems, and a clear perception of the budget 
as a tool of administration. The budget 
officer himself needs to divide his work and 
recruit his personnel so that the members of 
his staff who will advise him on program 
policies and organization will be ‘‘adminis- 
trative generalists,’ trained broadly in ad- 
ministration and in organizational analysis. 
The work of accounting and procurement 
units should be carefully differentiated and 
persons with backgrounds in these fields se- 
lected. To date the personnel policies of 
federal budget agencies have resulted fre- 
quently in the appointment of persons 
trained in accounting and fiscal procedure to 
do the whole budgeting job. Such training 
is valuable for the technical phases of budg- 
eting. In order that the budget may truly 
reflect the public interest, however, persons 
with broader backgrounds in public admin- 
istration, political science, and public fi- 
nance should be recruited to assist in 
problems of reorganization, the evaluation 
of programs, and the choice of financing 
plans. 








The Charlestown Coordinator 


By OLIVER P. FIELD and JOHN E. STONER 


Indiana University 





HAT happens to a small town when 

the national government locates 

tremendous war industry plants in 
it, and the state government looks to the 
municipality to administer the essential 
community services?! Is there any escape 
from the dilemma of local ineffectiveness or 
total centralization? If so, can a third danger 
be avoided—the political hazards of conflict 
between hordes of newcomers and commu- 
nity pride rooted in more than a century of 
local traditions? 

The administrative plan worked out in 
Charlestown, Indiana, is at least a partial 
answer to this problem. As such it is an ob- 
ject lesson of value to all those interested in 
adjusting municipal government to the sit- 
uation that has arisen since national policies 
and local administration began to be de- 
pendent on each other. 


The Background 


ATIONAL defense came to Charlestown, 
Indiana, in the form of two huge de- 
fense plants; one for making powder, the 
other for loading it into bags. When thirty 
thousand persons from all sections of the 
United States streamed into the Charlestown 
area to build the two factories, they doubt- 
less would have been surprised to read the 
description of the town given in Edmund 
Dana’s Geographical Sketches of the West- 
ern Country in 1819. The Sketches spoke of 
Charlestown as “one of the most flourishing 
and neatly built towns in the state,” and 
mentioned particularly its handsome court- 
1 The authors wish to acknowledge assistance in the 
form of grants-in-aid from the Social Science Research 
Council and from the Graduate School of Indiana Uni- 


versity for the prosecution of the study on which this 
article is based. 
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ee, 


house, showing that Charlestown was , 
county seat. Its citizens were said to be both 
industrious and thrifty. The town then con 
tained one hundred and fifty fine brick 
houses, and the land in the immediate yj 
cinity of the town was probably the bes 
cultivated land in the entire state. 

Charlestown then, as now, was located 
about three miles north of the Ohio Rive 
fourteen miles above the falls. Had the 
Sketches continued with their description 
they might have added that the town had 
been laid out in 1808, that the courthouse 
had been built in 1813, that the Methodist 
church near the town was the first in the 
state, that the settlers were predominantly 
southern, coming from Virginia, the Caro 
linas, Tennessee, and Kentucky, with only a 
sprinkling of New Englanders. They might 
also have added that the town was located 
on rolling land fairly high above the river 
Although malaria was not then known to 
be associated with the mosquito, the absence 
of “the fever” on high land was well known 
(Mosquitoes had not entirely disappeared 
in 1940, and the State Board of Health wor- 
ried about them and their possible effect on 
public health.) By all the rules Charlestown 
should have been a river town, but it lay 
three miles up a rough and hilly road from 
its landing. Northward and to the westward 
the land flattened out. The landing had been 
built when the ferry across the Ohio was es 
tablished in 1796; and when settlers came to 
the Virginia grant which had been made to 
the soldiers of George Rogers Clark, they 
proceeded northward on the roads leading 
from the landings on the river. 

It was the gently rolling land between 


Charlestown and the river, three miles wide 
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and seven miles long, lying parallel to the 
iver, Which was chosen for the site of the 

lants in 1940. The defense workers would 
srobably not have noticed the original brick 
nouses, although many of them are still 
there, because they would have been too 
busy looking for one of the three small res- 
urants (none of them Grade A). There 
they tried to eat standing four deep in front 
of the counters. Or they might have tried to 
mail a letter in the tiny post office whose 
receipts skyrocketed as the long queues of 
men and women formed outside. They 
would certainly have noticed that not all the 
streets were lined with sidewalks, that the 
curbs were absent, and that the town’s 939 
inhabitants walked and rode on unsurfaced 
streets which, in rainy weather, became deep 
with mud. They hunted in vain for parking 
space. They grumbled because there were no 
comfort stations and few available wash- 
room and toilet facilities of any description. 
They must have wondered why the highway 
leading from Jeffersonville and New Albany 
northeast to Charlestown (and on to Cin- 
cinnati) could not have been a double lane 
instead of a single lane, and they might well 
have complained that the underpass of the 
jaltimore and Ohio Railroad was too nar- 
row, especially since the street that turned 
off the highway there was the only conven- 
ient approach to the town from highway 62. 
[hey saw trailer camps by the score along 
that highway and new ones came into being 
in the town almost each week. The workers 
hunted rooms and found chicken houses, 
garages, and attics. The “predefense” high 
rental of ten dollars per month for a leading 
business building now scarcely covered the 
weekly rental of a tiny room. 

The county seat had been moved in 1878. 
[he workers might have passed the court- 
house in Jeffersonville, seeing only a school- 
house in the Charlestown square. They 
would probably not have noticed the old 
landing road nor that the land about the 
town seemed abandoned, as though it had 
not been cultivated seriously for some time. 
[hey would have seen no reason for pride 


on the part of the residents of the town. The 
fact that Indiana's first governor lay buried 
in the cemetery there meant nothing to these 
strangers. 

Had the newcomers been familiar with 
the names of the families that had settled 
in the area before the war of 1812, they 
would certainly have been surprised to see 
many of the same names on stores and office 
doors. Had they been curious about such 
matters they would. soon have discovered 
that the residents were the descendants of 
these old families and that the only signifi- 
cant change that had taken place occurred 
when a group of Kentuckians came into the 
town after the first World War. In the par 
lance of an old resident the population was 
made up of “Charlestown people,” “The 
Kentuckians,” and “the powder people.” 
Many defense workers thought the natives 
provincial, and little dreamed of their pride. 
Lack of “northern drive’ was often com 
mented upon, but even the strangers could 
detect that Andrew Jackson, rather than 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, was the political 
philosopher of the community. The great- 
grandfathers of the natives had helped elect 
Andrew to office. True, they had continued 
Democrats, but they were not converts of 
the New Deal. They were individualists. 

An inquiry directed to one of the oldet 
men in the railroad station would have 
elicited the information that wheat car load- 
ings had declined from twenty-five after the 
first World War to none when defense came. 

Health conditions in the Charlestown 
area were not very promising because of the 
danger of new diseases from the influx of 
the thousands of workers, and because the 
strangers might not have developed the im- 
munity of the natives to dysentery, tubercu- 
losis, and typhoid which were somewhat 
more prevalent in that area than in the state 
at large. Typhoid was two and one-half 
times as prevalent as in the state at large. 
Screens were not to be found on the 
windows of many houses. The Negro quar- 
ter led in the lack of adequate sanitation. 

The new water plant had been completed, 
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but the sewer system and disposal plant were 
in the process of construction. Not much 
imagination is required to picture the town 
streets with high ridges of dirt and mud 
down their centers and thousands of cars 
lining the streets in every part of the town 
on a rainy day. Garbage disposal methods 
varied from none at all to collection by 
near-by hog feeders. Electric lights had been 
used for street lighting since 1904. 

The schoolhouse on the town square 
might lead an outsider to think that the town 
had its own school, but the town school was 
under the jurisdiction of the township trus- 
tee, as in many Indiana towns of this size. 
The township of Charlestown exercised the 
powers of government through the medium 
of its trustee, and it was he who administered 
the schools and the direct relief in the dis- 
trict of which the town was a part. 

Clark County, in which the township and 
the town of Charlestown are located, is one 
of Indiana’s oldest counties, and its govern- 
ment, with a board of three commissioners 
and a county council with seven members 
(dealing with tax rates and financial mat- 
ters), was like that of most Indiana counties. 

Charlestown had the usual town officers 
that are to be found in small Indiana mu- 
nicipalities, including the clerk and marshal, 
and it had a legal counselor who lived in 
Jeffersonville. The politics and administra- 
tion of the town were intermingled in a tra- 
ditional climate of personal and informal 
procedures. Those who governed knew the 
people upon whom they exercised their 
powers. Those they governed knew the peo- 
ple who governed them. A conversation 
often accomplished what in a larger and 
more formal community might require 
meetings, resolutions, and minutes, to say 
nothing of publication. Formal ordinances 
and regulations had little significance apart 
from the personal element in their adminis- 
tration. Some of them had been enacted so 
long ago that nobody remembered that they 
existed, and men were not expected to ob- 
serve rules long since forgotten by those 
sworn to enforce them. 


The town board was composed of fiye 
members, all of the older stock of the com 
munity, although inroads were beginniny 
to be made by the Kentuckians who had 
come after the first World War. The board 
reflecting the tone of the community, repre. 
sented solid, stable, sober-minded citizey; 
whose political creed embodied a sizabj¢ 
grain of Jacksonian salt. 

In every other sense than the political 
Louisville was the capital of the area. Th; 
toll charges on the bridges at Jeffersonvi 
and New Albany, its Indiana suburbs, im 
peded the free flow of supplies and services 
across the river, but high wages and labo; 
shortage minimized this artificial barrier. 
Jeffersonville and New Albany were entire\; 
inadequate to the needs of the newcomers 
to Charlestown, being equipped to serve a 
combined population of about thirty-five 
thousand persons. | 

The outlook was not very promising. 


Civilian Defense and the Coordinato) 


ne after the Advisory Commission to 
the Council of National Defense issued 
its memorandum of August 2, 1940, an 
nouncing the establishment of a Division of 
State and Local Cooperation and urging the 
states to establish state councils of defense 
the Governor of Indiana inaugurated the 
Governor's Emergency Defense Council. On 
March 10, 1941, the General Assembly 
passed the State Defense Act which provided 
for the State Defense Council and appro- 
priated two hundred thousand dollars for 
its use on behalf of state and national de. 
fense. These two councils were intended to 
assist in promoting national defense and to 
serve as initiating and coordinating agencies 
in the field of civilian defense. One of their 
purposes was to encourage the localities to 
organize and participate in this work. It was 
through the Governor’s Emergency Defense 
Council that a coordinator was sent to 
Charlestown and it was the State Defense 
Council that later maintained him in that 
position for a period of several months. 
During the early fall of 1940 when the 
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construction of the du Pont plant was in 
process, the newspapers of Louisville, Indi- 
anapolis, Cincinnati, and other near-by 
cities told of the congestion and confusion 
ina succession of stories. Even national mag- 
arines carried descriptions, sometimes lurid, 
of the scenes at Charlestown and Jefferson- 
ville. Charlestown at this time became sym- 
bolic of the impact of national defense upon 
the localities of the nation, and the terrific 
economic, social, and governmental impli- 
cations that were involved in it. The state 
and local governments were not unaware 
of these problems, and it soon became evi- 
dent that some assistance to the town must 
be given immediately. 

During the hectic days of late summer and 
early autumn, many engineers, architects, 
construction men, and other professional 
and business men _ visited Charlestown, 
partly from curiosity and partly to see what 
the demand might be for their services or 
products. One of these men had been a mu- 
nicipal engineer in Indianapolis and at the 
time of his visit to Charlestown was engaged 
in private engineering practice. When he 
returned from one of his trips to Charles- 
town he talked with members of the State 
Planning Board and other state officers, in- 
cluding some in the governor's office, trying 
to impress upon them the great need for 
technical assistance to the Charlestown com- 
munity. The governor became impressed 
with the seriousness of the problem and ap- 
parently persuaded the engineer himself to 
accept an assignment as a coordinator under 
civilian defense, representing the state. in 
the Charlestown area. This was in October, 
1940, before the State Defense Council had 
been established by law, but after the gover- 
nor had established the Emergency Council. 
The expense of placing the engineer as an 
adviser in Charlestown was defrayed out of 
the contingent fund in the governor's office. 

The engineer, Mr. Henry B. Steeg, served 
as the first coordinator under this arrange- 
ment from October 16, 1940, until early in 
December 1940, when he was requested to 
do civilian defense work on a state-wide 


basis and his functions with respect to the 
administrative problems of defense industry 
communities became incidental rather than 
primary. 

The second coordinator was stationed in 
Charlestown. He, like his predecessor, was 
an engineer and had spent several years on a 
variety of governmental projects. He was 
personally interested in administration and 
in problems of community management. 
The second coordinator served on the same 
rather informal basis as his predecessor but 
reported to the state coordinator as his su- 
perior. At first he also was paid from the 
funds of the governor's budget. When the 
State Defense Act was passed on the follow- 
ing March 10 and the appropriation pro- 
vided in it became available, he and his two 
subordinates (a draftsman and a stenogra- 
pher) were carried on the budget of the State 
Defense Council. 

The second coordinator, Mr. James E. 
Zachary, remained in his position at Charles- 
town until September, 1941, when he re- 
signed in order to take a federal job. His 
successor, Mr. Frank G. Thompson, was ex- 
perienced in finance and had served in a 
state office for some time. He was not a co- 
ordinator in the same sense as were the first 
two men since his primary duties were else- 
where. He served only a brief period and 
even then spent but a few days each week 
in Charlestown. 

The position of coordinator in Charles- 
town should therefore be thought of as last- 
ing from early autumn in 1940 until late 
summer in 1941, just short of one calendar 
year. The work carried on during this period 
is the subject of the following section. 


The Coordinator and His Work 


ye purpose of the position of the coordi- 
nator in Charlestown was to serve as a 
channel through which information from 
the national and state defense agencies, 
might flow into the local agencies and in 
turn from them back to the state and na- 
tional governments. In addition, the posi- 
tion seems to have been conceived of as a 
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local coordinating office, acting as a focal 
point of contact for all agencies and offices 
operating in the Charlestown area. It was 
also to furnish advice to the local units of 
government concerned with the defense 
plants and their workers. It does not appear 
that the position was particularly intended 
to be one of direct administration, although 
the likelihood that it might develop into 
that must have been anticipated by those 
who were instrumental in establishing it. 
The extent to which the position developed 
into direct management is one of the most 
interesting phases of the coordinating ex- 
periment in Charlestown. 

No sooner had the coordinator arrived 
when the town board of trustees began to 
call upon him for advice. How should park- 
ing be regulated? Should a building code be 
enacted? Ought building permits to be is- 
sued with care and be accompanied by in- 
spection of buildings and premises? How 
could the WPA project, which was about to 
be abandoned, be kept going? Should the 
town become a city? What about the school 
facilities? Would he prepare the town 
budget? Would he represent the town at the 
statehouse for a particular purpose? Would 
he speak for the board in its dealing with 
the highway department? Would he see 
whether the county, township, and state de- 
partmental officers could meet in his office 
with the representatives of a national agency 
who were planning to be in Charlestown on 
next Wednesday at two o'clock in the after- 
noon? Could he make a directory of the busi- 
ness places in the town? How could people 
be located when telegrams arrived? Would 
he get the ordinances printed? Would he 
take care of the garbage removal problem 
and read the applicable ordinance to some 
of the worst offenders so that they would 
know that the law was against them? One of 
the authors found a coordinator actually 
reading this ordinance to an offender in an 
alley where the garbage was piled. 

The town board met several times each 
week for part of the period covered by this 
investigation. They sometimes met in the 
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ofhce of the coordinator. Meetings wer, 
often recessed, not adjourned. The coord; 
nator advised with the board but did no, 
impose his will upon it. He made investig,, 
tions for the board, and the members wou|q 
often ask him to give his recommendation 
or opinion. For example, he was asked if }y 
knew where sample ordinances upon a par 
ticularly vexing subject might be obtained 
He would obtain them, sometimes froy 
other cities, sometimes from associations oj 
interested manufacturers, such as the ele. 
trical industry, and at still other times from 
public agencies, such as the United State 
Public Health Service. The board would as 
him if he would “get together” that nigh 
with the town’s attorney who was coming 
over from Jeffersonville for a few hours t 
check on the adaptations that were needed 
to adjust a model ordinance to the Indiana 
law as it affected the Charlestown situation 
He would do so and report back to the town 
board. 

The coordinator made a land-use stud) 
and numerous maps and charts for his office 
and many other agencies. He assisted in 
bringing the Bureaus of the Census into the 
town to take a new census so that Charles. 
town might become a city if it wished, in o1 
der to gain the fiscal and legal advantages 
that a city has over a town. He compiled not 
only a business directory but a general di 
rectory of the town. He was asked by the 
town clerk and the board to take charge o! 
the issuance of building permits on behalf ol 
the town clerk. His office checked applica 
tions to make certain that firetraps and in 
sanitary structures would not be sanctioned 
by permits. He often obtained materials fo! 
the town, procured parking signs, and supe! 
vised the task of posting them. He suggested 
the issuance of parking permits within re- 
stricted parking areas. He conferred with the 
officers of the plants about problems of the 
town in which they were interested. He as 
sisted in the traffic survey. He arranged for 
trailer camps. His office procured plates an¢ 
began the task of allocating numbers to the 
residences and business places in the town. 
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He collected the water and sewer fees for whe 


town. ; 
The coordinator answered questions from 


the internal revenue officers, the health 
agencies, commercial establishments, sales- 
nen, and wandering professional men. He 
worked with the United States Bureau of 
the Budget on the problem of reducing the 
number of official reports required. He ad- 
vised with the National Resources Planning 
Board; he assisted the defense housing rep- 
resentatives; he furnished information to 
the parole officer, the county welfare depart- 
ment, the state police, the highway depart- 
ments, the fire marshal, the state board of 
education, and numerous other agencies. 
The coordinator worked with the county 
planning commission, helped the NYA, and 
rendered services to the army. He was not 
the court of missing heirs, but he seemed 
to be the court of the missing living, prob- 
ably because he was working on the town 
directory. 

The citizens of the town were often seen 
in the coordinator’s office, sometimes asking 
for information, sometimes complaining 
that the garbage had not been collected on 
time or that the parked cars lined the streets 
so solidly that local residents could not enter 
or leave their premises by their own cars. 
In and out of the small office of the co- 
ordinator went the ebb and flow of Charles- 
town’s public business during the months 
of late fall of 1940, and of the winter, spring, 
and early summer of 1941. 

One Saturday afternoon after the co- 
ordinator (Mr. James E. Zachary, the second 
occupant of the position) had spent several 
hours in filling out questionnaires that 
seemed to call for an unusual amount of in- 
consequential data, his patience became ex- 
hausted and he made up the following ques- 
tionnaire of his own and enclosed a copy of 
it with each of the returns he was making. 
The recipients caught the point, and their 
inquiries from that time on were more in- 
telligent: 

Dear Sir: 

For the dissemination of pertinent information 


/ 


will you please answer the following questions to 

the best of your ability: 

1. How many pedestrians pass the corner of 

Main and Main Cross in Charlestown each hour 

going North? ______ South ______ East — West 
? 

2. What is the average size of overalls sold by the 

various stores? 

3. How many chuckholes are there per hundred 

feet in the Charlestown streets? What is the 

average size of these holes, measured in quarts? 

4. In case of fire, what method is used to keep 

the fire burning until the arrival of the fire de 

partment? 

5. Does the police force of Charlestown ever 

march in parade formation, eight abreast, to im 

press those with criminal tendencies? 

6. How much coke is consumed in comparison 

with bottled beer? 

7. What is the dog population of each trailer 

camp? Of the vicinity as a whole? 

8. What is the exact consistency of Charlestown 

mud? 

9g. How many people (children and adults) in the 

corporate limits have birthday anniversaries on 

the 4th of July? 

10. Are there any instances where people are 

sleeping six on an army cot at one time? 

11. Is it true that prior to condemnation of the 

local jail prisoners were assigned to work in shifts 

holding up the walls of the jail? 

12. Do angleworms appear on the sidewalks in 

Charlestown after a rain? If so, in what numbers 

and what average size? 

13. Where does John Doe sleep? 

Please answer these completely, sending original 

to Squire Smith and carbon copies to each of the 

state hospitals for the insane. 


When on September 1, 1941, the second 
coordinator resigned, one board member 
said “we cannot get along without him. We 
need him. He can spend his time doing these 
things. He knows how to do them. We have 
to earn our living at our regular business. 
We don't know what to do.” This was echoed 
by other board members and town officers. 
They felt that he had helped them in a diffi- 
cult period and that the period of difficulty 
had not ended. 

The coordinator had served as a channel 
of communication for national, state, and 
local governmental agencies. He had served 
as a coordinator. He had become the town’s 
administrative manager in the best sense of 
that term. The townspeople did not feel that 
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he was a state dictator, nor did they think of 
him as a dictator from the national govern- 
ment. They thought of him as a man who 
could do what they needed so badly to have 
done. The town welcomed the help and was 
sorry to lose it. The town board did not al- 
ways accept the coordinator’s advice and 
recommendations, but they did so with 
amazing frequency. The coordinator was un- 
able to obtain perfect coordination, but he 
obtained a surprising amount of it. He was 
not always able to apply the best administra- 
tive techniques, but in general he met with 
much success in this phase of work. Politics 
still hampered administration but also 
helped it. The experiment was a success. 


Appraisals and Suggestions 


Ler State Defense Council should not be 
chided too much for failing to maintain 
a coordinator at Charlestown merely be- 
cause the position was vitally needed by the 
community. The council had other func- 
tions to perform; and while in retrospect 
they may seem trivial when compared with 
such basic needs as those represented in 
Charlestown, it must be remembered that 
the council was not always free to make its 
own choice in these matters, being guided 
in part by the policies of the national 
agencies in this field and in part by other de- 
mands from within the state. On the other 
hand, the General Assembly of 1941 was 
functioning in a situation that was not cal- 
culated to encourage serious thought about 
the overwhelming national problems that 
seem now so obvious to all. The election of 
1940 had placed a Democratic governor and 
a Republican assembly in office, with the 
elective state officers also Republican. The 
ill-fated reorganization act of the session of 
1941 occupied much of the energy and time 
of its members, and the major problems of 
state and local defense seemed to deserve 
only scant attention. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
the departure of the coordinator did not 
mean that the problems of Charlestown de- 
parted with him. The need for advice and 


assistance still remained, especially since the 
performance of many functions required 
the cooperation of federal or state agencies 
and someone was needed to bring all they 
resources to bear on the local problem 
Someone had to give help and of necessit, 
others did so in the absence of the coord; 
nator. Apparently nature abhors a vacuuy 
in the political as well as in the natura] 
realms. 

This need was shown in such matters x 
the construction of a comfort station and 
the paving of a street, both of which x 
quired technical knowledge and financia| 
assistance. The Charlestown Courier, fo) 
example, published on November 5, 1942 
the following item: 


DRAW PLANS FOR COMFORT STATION 

Charlestown Town Board Monday evening i; 

structed J. P. McKeown to proceed with drafting 
plans for a public comfort station and bath hous 
He has retained J. B. Hawkins of New Albany, chic! 
architect at Bowman Field, to prepare plans a 
specifications, 
In the October & issue of the same paper a 
news item relates that Mr. McKeown (the 
sponsor of Dupontonia, a private housing 
project) had “stirred up Washington 
friends” to obtain the completion of an 
abandoned paving project by the WPA 
Previously the newspaper had reported the 
beginning of a program to obtain the com 
fort station, and quoted Mr. McKeown as 
saying that he was confident that public 
funds were available for such a purpose and 
could be obtained so as to serve both the 
general public and the merchants who had 
been imposed upon by the general demands 
upon their facilities which should be rr 
served for their own patrons. 

It is of the highest importance that local 
citizens contribute their talents and time 
to the settlement of public problems, and 
there is some evidence that the residents of 
Charlestown are more active than might be 
expected in this respect. Few citizens, how: 
ever, have the time or experience to handle 
the innumerable routine problems that 
crowd upon the public authorities for solu- 
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tion. The gap left by the departure of the 
coordinator cannot be filled by even public- 
spirited citizens who are laymen and busi- 
nessmen who earn their own living. Even if 
itcould be filled by them, there is a question 
whether the coordination of the programs 
of several levels of government should not 
be carried on by responsible public officials 
rather than by private promoters. 

Some general observations on the co- 
ordinator experiment may be summarized 
at this point. The two men who gave their 
full time to the position of coordinator in 
Charlestown were engineers. The third had 
extensive experience in financial and gov- 
ernmental work. The opinion of the com- 
munity seems to be that all three were com- 
petent and of great assistance to the town, 
but that only a man who was a resident co- 
ordinator could devote enough time to the 
position to take care of the work effectively. 
To anyone who observed the work of the 
office it is clear that during this period noth- 
ing short of a full-time resident coordinator 
could have been sufficient. A small staff of 
clerical and technical assistants was also 
necessary. 

All three coordinators were men of ex- 
perience in governmental work. Even a 
casual observer of the problems that pre- 
sented themselves for immediate solution 
could easily see that such a position was not 
one to be filled by a novice. Only broad 
experience in the work of government could 
furnish the background for dealing with 
many of the tasks that came into the office 
of the coordinator. Primarily that experi- 
ence was state and local, and certainly it is 
necessary that a person undertaking to give 
advice and assistance to such a community 
as Charlestown should be familiar with state 
and local procedures and agencies. It is, of 
course, almost impossible for an officer who 
has served in the more active state and local 
departments to be entirely unfamiliar with 
federal practices. 

All three coordinators were familiar with 
Indiana and its communities, with the tradi- 
tions and ideas of the state. It would have 


been virtually impossible for a stranger, un- 
less he were a most unusual person, to entet 
the Charlestown scene and perform the 
tasks that were carried on, given the condi- 
tions under which they were executed. The 
people of Charlestown, with their proud 
history and their emphasis upon individual- 
ism, were not a group to feel themselves 
inferior to outsiders. The man would almost 
certainly have had to be a Hoosier to tread 
his way successfully through the intricate 
sets of relationships that existed in both the 
old and the new community. 

While the three coordinators were inter- 
ested in the problems of administration, it 
may safely be said that they were not equally 
interested. It is evident that the best work 
in the coordinator’s office was carried on, 
from all points of view, when the coordi- 
nator was a man who had an active interest 
in administration and in the procedures that 
were necessary for obtaining coordination in 
a community such as Charlestown, with a 
full realization that the work of the office 
could succeed only if the processes of local 
democracy were not only taken into account 
but utilized fully. A position such as that of 
coordinator requires not only engineering 
competence but also an understanding of 
human relations and an interest in them. 

When the authors were inquiring why a 
resident coordinator was not maintained at 
Charlestown, one answer was that if Charles- 
town had a coordinator the other problem 
communities of the state might also demand 
such assistance. Perhaps there is need within 
a state like Indiana, heavily engaged as it 
is in defense work, for some state agency or 
organization to render assistance to local 
communities that find themselves con- 
fronted with situations beyond their own 
immediate control and competence. 

It might be desirable for the United States 
Bureau of the Budget to consider a subsidy 
on a matching basis to the governments of 
the states in which the problems of defense 
industries are most pressing. The object 
would be to encourage the establishment of 
an agency which might not only engage in 
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state and local governmental research, but 
which might have on its staff a small num- 
ber of experienced engineer-administrators, 
financial consultants, and legal counsel spe- 
cialized in state and local governmental law. 
Such an agency might send out itinerant or 
resident administrators or coordinators 
upon request from towns or other local gov- 
ernmental units. When the war is over the 
problems of Charlestown will not end. 
Such a state and local government re- 
search agency might well be conducting the 
basic research right now that will be so much 
in demand when the problems of postwar 
adjustment arrive, and a staff of men who 
are researchers, administrators, consultants, 
and not dictators might be of invaluable 
assistance not only to the communities but 
to the state and national governments as 
well. A few experimental trials with this 
type of agency seem to the authors to be 
fully justified by their observation of the 
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Charlestown coordinator experiment, ang 
by comparing this experience with that o 
some other communities in which no such 
assistance was available. 

The problems of Charlestown are loca] jy 
a very real sense. They are, however, of such 
a nature that they affect the state as a whok 
as would readily become apparent if all tly 
employees in the two plants should |, 
thrown out of work and apply for relief nex; 
week. It is easy to forget that the wages o| 
local inactivity in such problems is stat 
centralization. It is easier still to forget tha 
the wages of state inactivity is national cen 
tralization. It is a platitude that inactivity 
by the national government spells social and 
economic disintegration. Charlestown is a 
national as well as a state and local problem 
and it is for this reason that all three levels 


of government must cooperate in solving its 


problems. 
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The Case for Local Self-Government 


By HERMAN FINER 


International Labour Office 





I 


OMETHING still needs to be said in 
justification of local self-government. 
Modern nations have moved steadily 

and heavily to highly centralized organiza- 
tion in the last half-century, but repeatedly 
a still small voice rises in remonstrance, just 
as William James years ago, in the midst of a 
great imperialistic boom, felt that he must 
express his belief in the happiness of small 
nations. 

This subject could, of course, be handled 
in terms of direct justification along the lines 
chosen by John Stuart Mill or de Tocque- 
ville, who based their arguments upon a set 
of values going back to their belief in indi- 
vidual liberty; or with the logic used by 
Montesquieu, when he proceeded from his 
own private conviction of the value of tran- 
quility to an argument for moderation in 
government and thence on to the final stage, 
the exclusion of governmental caprice and 
the arbitrary by instituting the separation 
of powers. Perhaps the better procedure, be- 
cause it is more comprehensive, is to con- 
sider the forces involved in the process of 
centralization and the stubborn counter- 
forces maintaining local self-government, for 
that enables us to include the justifications 
which commend themselves to a diversity of 
groups within the nation along with ma- 
terial developments which are not justifica- 
tions in themselves, but which have been 
influential. 

In order to appreciate the value of local 
self-government, it is essential first of all to 
review those forces which in the course of 
the nineteenth century swept modern na- 
tions onward from loose connections of vil- 


lages to their highly integrated and heavily 
laden condition of the present day. The be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century found 
modern countries largely agricultural. Re- 
garded from our present heights, their gov- 
ernmental organizations were anarchic— 
from the standpoint of either the unitary 
state or the great federations. Throughout 
the nineteenth century, and much more 
swiftly and massively in the twentieth, sev- 
eral factors entered to produce a high de- 
gree of centralization and to give rise to 
what the economists call, and what politi- 
cal scientists might well echo, problems of 
scale. It is of importance to review the na- 
ture of these factors and the values deriving 
from them. 

One of the most remarkable phenomena 
is the development of a nation-wide com- 
munity of standards or a commonly enter- 
tained social conscience. By this I mean that 
gradually large numbers of people, spread 
throughout the modern states, have de- 
veloped a conviction that there is no justi- 
fication for any part of the national territory 
to fall below a certain minimum standard of 
governmental service and that if it does, for 
reasons which we will discuss later, some 
central agency ought to intervene and make 
good the deficiency. This I think can be ap- 
preciated in American development most 
clearly in regard to public health: it has 
come to be thought intolerable, an injustice 
to the local inhabitants, and a danger to their 
immediate and distant neighbors that the 
health standards of a locality should fall be- 
low what scientific studies have indicated to 
be appropriate. This feeling has resulted in 
a number of federal and state connections 
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between themselves and the smaller units of 
government which are too well known to re- 
quire description in this article. Again, it 
has come to be regarded as monstrous that 
simply by reason of the chance of being born 
or resident in a particularly backward area 
of the United States, or of Great Britain for 
that matter, a child shall suffer serious dis- 
advantages in the possibilities of his educa- 
tion, development, entry into business, or 
a profession. The report of the Advisory 
Committee on Education founds its recom- 
mendations of considerable federal assist- 
ance and guidance of local developments 
upon this sense of equity as well, of course, 
as upon such prudential considerations as 
the number of people who move away from 
an area with poor educational opportunities 
to some other. The index of popular mobil- 
ity isa finger pointed toward the educational 
responsibilities of the national unit which 
embraces all. 

It is unnecessary to labor the importance 
of this factor any further, though it would 
be possible to reveal its strength and value 
by taking such further subjects of public ad- 
ministration as police, social security, em- 
ployment placement, and others. Several 
elements of this factor, however, may be 
listed, though this is no occasion for their 
analysis. There is the element of financial 
incapacity of some areas compared with 
others, whereas all Americans are Ameri- 
cans, rich or poor, and all Englishmen are 
Englishmen, poor or rich. There is another 
element—the growing mobility of the popu- 
lation due to the extension of and fall in 
the costs of transportation. There are the 
more rapid means of disseminating infor- 
mation. Minds tend to likeness, and the 
likeness finds the diversity repugnant be- 
cause inequitable or unreasonable. Capital- 
izing, and at the same time instrumental to, 
these factors is the growth of political parties. 
However much the natural diversity of a 
country may operate to retard the formation 
of a highly integrated national party system, 
the system which does emerge is still an ap- 
proach toward a form of association or na- 
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tion-wide fellowship which seeks to embrace 
all individuals and their needs, with the loca) 
groupings overcome as far as possible. |, 
might be said that party programs are th, 
trumpets of the modern Joshuas, which, }y 
ing blown seven times, will blow down thy 
walls of all the modern little Jerichos 
throughout the nation. 

The second factor producing centraliza 
tion and uniformity is the space-time rely 
tionship. The effect of modern transport and 
communications has virtually been to suck 
all frontiers into the center. The problem of 
government is dual: to appreciate vividly 
and in the highest degree of detail and sub 
tlety the factors requiring thought or « 
tion, and then to be able as promptly as the 
situation demands to make the completely 
realistic response. In the absence of com 
munications these conditions can be fulfilled 
only by the man on the physical spot. M 
Churchill said on one occasion, when dis 
cussing the question of colonial govern 
ment, that it ought to be entrusted to the 
man on the spot. But in contemporary con 
ditions, especially within a single territorial 
unbroken area, the great difficulty is to dem 
onstrate whether the spot is at the center or 
on the circumference. Together with this 
space-time relationship there is an auxiliary 
of basic importance which has long awaited 
history and evaluation—the development 
and utilization of uniform professional rec 
ords. The center would be unable to fulfill 
its role of realistic apprehension, then judg: 
ment, then command or counsel, unless it 
and the circumference were talking the same 
language. The development in the nine. 
teenth century of a language of administra- 
tion, of statistical forms, of unit analysis, 
and the rest, has a sociological value of vast 
import from the standpoint of centraliza- 
tion and of advantage to good local govern- 
ment. 

Thirdly, technological analysis and mi- 
nute administrative inquiry have both con- 
tributed to showing how in many respects 
the full economy of certain governmental 
services is dependent upon a large area of 
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administration, usually with a higher inte- 
ation through some national agency. For 
example, the development of electric light 
and power will yield its fullest economy only 
ifa large enough area is chosen in which the 
density and diversity of demand are such as 
to enable the capital equipment to be in use, 
wo far as possible, at its peak during the whole 
dav and throughout the year. Costs of pro- 
duction and distribution in gas supply, water 
supply, transport, libraries, and many other 
services can be reduced by establishing ad- 
ministration on the scale indicated by the 
analysis of costs, dependent upon the analy- 
sis of the technological factors involved in 
the service. Of course, if people did not care 
for cheapness, if they did not wish for the 
benefit to be derived from following nature, 
then this factor would not be of importance. 
But one justification of following nature 
and therefore producing centralized admin- 
istration is the economic well-being of man, 
and, therefore, since he will have more lei- 
sure and presumably better health, his abil- 
ity to turn toward noble pursuits and artistic 
diversions. 

Finally, there are considerations of econ- 
omy slightly differentiated from the factor 
just referred to. There are economies in 
overhead costs in large-scale organization, 
central purchasing, the planned relationship 
of parallel government activities and their 
coordinated development in relation to a 
sense of future possibilities as taught by 
scientific analysis and speculation on mod- 
ern problems. 

It would be possible to push this descrip- 
tion much further, but for the purpose of 
exposition of the forces and justification for 
local self-government we must hope that the 
discussion is already adequate—remember- 
ing the four factors involved: the nation- 
wide community of standards, the effect of 
the space-time relationship and a common 
language of administration, the conse- 
quences of following the indications of the 
technological nature of some modern ad- 
ministrative services, and, finally, what may 
be called the economies of scale. 
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II 


Y' r there is considerable local self-govern 
ment and a stubborn resolution not to 
yield to the demands of the four factors men 
tioned to the extent of the complete sur- 
render of local self-government. If the forces 
we have referred to are so strong and bene- 


ficial, what frustrates their overwhelming 
success? 

In the first place, it is still acknowledged 
that government ought to satisfy the citizens 
in their individual and group situations. 
Consistent with other things (for the whole 
discussion revolves around the relative and 
not the absolute of centralization and de 
centralization), it is generally conceded, ex 
cept by the fanatical or tyrannical, that the 
situation of men and women should be the 
preceptor of the government's duty. This 
manifestly requires local knowledge, even 
individual knowledge, if it were only pos- 
sible to respond to the most subtle diver- 
sities of all. There is much repugnance by 
the politically conscious and by individuals 
themselves to being treated by governments 
as nearly identical items in a wholesale pro- 
cedure. 

Now, if it is conceded that the individual 
is of any worth, it is the merest step to trans- 
fer this solicitude to the locality, which is 
a group of such individuals. For an act of 
government, therefore, to be appropriate to 
the situation, knowledge of the locality is re- 
quired. It is quite conceivable that such 
knowledge, deep intimate knowledge, might 
be obtained by the statistics and reports of 
which we have spoken as instrumental to 
centralization, either by themselves or sup- 
plemented by a large number of officials of 
the central government appointed to serve 
it in the localities. But there are great diffi- 
culties involved in recourse to such ex- 
pedients. For officials really to grasp the 
special conditions of a local area in all their 
light and shade, it would be necessary to 
have very many and for them to be in prac- 
tically permanent residence. What this 
would mean in terms of a great administra- 








. 


tive establishment looking centerward may 
be imagined by estimating the numbers of 
locally elected councilors, commissioners, 
and mayors in the municipalities of all sizes 
in the United States who ought to be re- 
placed by centrally appointed public serv- 
ants under this hypothesis. The student of 
public administration today sighs sufficiently 
over his tough dilemmas to wish to put off 
the day of their increased difficulty by reason 
of the magnitude of the personnel. Consider 
merely the problems involved in achieving 
simultaneously initiative and independence 
of mind, together with due responsibility to 
the machinery of controls; consider the 
grievous problems involved in rating of com- 
parative efficiency among public employees. 

However, more is involved. There is the 
whole relationship between perceptiveness 
in government and feeling about the results. 
Whereas, if all other problems were solved, 
a new great civil service might be able to 
apprehend and report back the external 
verities to its central employers, it still would 
not have solved the problem implied by 
a feeling of responsibility for an individual 
interest in the results. The problem of the 
identification of the professional servant's 
interest with the citizen's interest (a prime 
condition of good government) would by 
no means have been solved, and perhaps its 
solution may always elude us. But that is a 
separate point, and I return to it presently. 
The chief matter of concern at the moment 
is the problem of clear, vivid, detailed find- 
ings of fact. 

There must be something vital in the de- 
sire of individuals and groups themselves to 
represent the facts before the seat of author- 
ity. It is a response to the uniqueness, even 
if it is just a spark or a trifle of uniqueness, 
in every one of us. An old master of mine, 
Professor Edwin Cannan, used to say that 
workers always imagined their work to be 
worth 25 per cent more in wages than they 
were actually getting. In cases before the 
British Civil Service Arbitration Tribunal, 
the interested parties always managed to 
bring out some factor in the situation which 
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had been overlooked or not put into per 
spective. It is partly a question of interest 
but it is also a question of opportunity anq 
ability of perception. 

The statistics and the reports emanating 
from the central civil servants resident in , 
locality do much, but there are many thing, 
highly material to a governmental decision 
which are not susceptible of statistical or ex 
pository narrative—at least without a tre 
mendous amount of correspondence back 
ward and forward, with a corresponding los; 
of time before a decision is made. Here are 
some examples from my own experience 
A residential area begins to lose tenants 
factories move in; more tenants go; schoo! 
accommodation becomes excessive for the 
number of children; it is necessary that one 
school out of the five shall be dropped. 
Which shall it be? It will be seen that much 
of the material for a decision is available in 
statistical form. But what about the distance 
that some children will have to walk, know! 
edge of the weather in the district, know! 
edge of the dangerous roads which have to be 
crossed, and, in a working class district, the 
hour when parents will be free from work to 
come and fetch young children home? Again, 
consider the work of after-care committees 
in guiding youngsters vocationally and then 
keeping an eye on their progress for two o1 
three years until they are well settled in their 
work and habits. Consider, again, the deci- 
sion regarding the number of police re. 
quired in a given area and the estimation of 
how far and to what degree it may be called 
‘‘a bad area’’—the location of the saloons, the 
tradition of gang fights, and all the rest, ma- 
terial to determine this question. Take again 
the estimation of a very difficult standard- 
what is a slum area; where exactly does it 
end; whose property ought to be demol. 
ished; whose should be bought to make 
room for the new houses? When a housing 
estate is to be set up it is the local people who 
will best be able to say what is the maximum 
distance it should be from their work and 
where schools, community centers, and the 
public utilities suboffices should be placed 
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That is not all. There are many personal 
relationships, estimates of quality, for ex- 
ample, in the selection of local teachers, li- 
brarians, social workers, utilities salesmen, 
tax officials, and others, which are very difh- 
cult to communicate in writing. These must 
be appreciated on the spot and can only be 
appreciated by those on the spot. When a 
committee is confronted by four candidates 
for the post of teacher in the local infants’ 
shool, by what process could a local officer 
of a central educational body possibly ap- 
preciate and record for central comprehen- 
sion an Opinion on qualifications—that is 
to say, personality, character, and the rest 
which are so important in this service? This 
kind of consideration has been well ex- 
pressed, probably better than by any other 
person, by Robert Louis Stevenson in his es- 
say called “Truth of Intercourse.” A small 
citation from this is interesting. 


But the truth is one; it has first to be discovered, 
then justly and exactly uttered. Even with instru- 
ments specially contrived for such a purpose—with 
: foot rule, a level, or a theodolite—it is not easy to 
be exact; it is easier, alas! to be inexact. From those 
who mark the divisions on a scale to those who meas- 
ure the boundaries of empires or the distance of the 
heavenly stars, it is by careful method and minute, 
unwearying attention that men rise even to material 
exactness or to sure knowledge even of external and 
constant things. But it is easier to draw the outline 
of a mountain than the changing appearance of a 
face; and truth in human relations is of this more 
intangible and dubious order: hard to seize, harder 
to communicate. . . . To explain in words takes 
time and a just and patient hearing; and in the 
critical epochs of a close relation, patience and jus- 
tice are not qualities on which we can rely. But the 
look or the gesture explains things in a breath; they 
tell their message without ambiguity; unlike speech, 


they cannot stumble, by the way, on a reproach or 


an allusion that should steel your friend against the 
truth; and then they have a higher authority, for 
they are the direct expression of the heart, not yet 
transmitted through the unfaithful and sophisticat- 
ing brain. 


Even if this first difficulty of securing local 
knowledge subtle enough to satisfy the situa- 
tion were overcome, we should then arrive at 
a much more difficult matter, namely, how 
to secure that initiative, that creativeness, 
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that desire to contrive expedients which 
comes only from those who feel a respon- 
sibility and a personal interest in the results. 
The validity of this point can be seen very 
well by a few examples, and they illustrate 
magnificently the difference of attitude be- 
tween the central and sometimes even the 
local professional administrator and the 
citizen. The official can only feel what he 
feels; he has his own standard of values, 
partly inculcated professionally, and, like the 
three-quarters of the iceberg which is under 
the water in comparison with the quarter 
which is above, there is the vast preponder- 
ance of his own personal worries and 
troubles and philosophy and sense of right 
conduct. He may, because of the superior 
professional qualifications of one of the four 
candidates for a teaching appointment, 
evaluate him much higher than a parent 
would evaluate the charm and kindly ap- 
pearance of another candidate. The profes- 
sional engineer thinks that three hundred 
dollars is out of proportion for a washbowl 
with a hot water faucet in the room where 
the school children are weighed or medically 
examined, and that it is just as well for the 
teacher to lug along a pail of hot water from 
several yards down the corridor. But the 
local citizens think that they would rather 
not have the door opening and shutting, 
with the admission of cold drafts and the 
possibility of the children slipping on the 
slithery floor splashed by water from the 
pail. 

Let us consider the significance of some 
other examples. The educational curricu- 
lum for elementary schools throughout a 
country might be established in its essentials 
by the central authority whose financial aid 
has made a national system of minimum 
standards possible. And yet, where there is 
a large possibility of a fair proportion of the 
children living a rural existence, or where 
in an urban situation an area tends to spe- 
cialize in some industry (for example, the 
manufacture of cutlery or the process of 
dyeing), the local parents and teachers, af- 
fected by the economic consequences to their 
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own family and to the whole neighborhood, 
strongly press for freedom to vary the cur- 
riculum appropriately. The professional 
educator, especially when he is not by birth, 
long residence, or association, connected 
with the locality, does not think in this way, 
even though it has been part of his profes- 
sional training that he shall vary what is to 
be taught according to the interests of those 
who are taught. The consequences are not as 
deep and cannot possibly be fully the same 
to him as they are to the family groups and 
industrial or agricultural interests of the 
neighborhood. He cannot live their lives, 
even if he wants to. 

An interesting illustration of the impor- 
tance of feeling in administration, tending 
to the justification of local self-government, 
is the history of the provision of air-raid 
shelters in Great Britain during the present 
war. There is no doubt that the central 
government and its technical advisory com- 
mittees did a very good job in planning the 
general system of dispersal of the popula- 
tion, partly implemented through the dis- 
tribution at cost or free of charge of steel 
Anderson shelters. But they did not foresee, 
with sufficient intimate anxiety about the 
consequences, the problems that would be 
raised when hundreds of people got to- 
gether in community shelters, whether these 
were provided by the local authorities or 
improvised in the subways. They did not 
realize to begin with that many people 
would like to be together while under the 
ordeal of bombardment, simply because be- 
ing in company is an alleviation of terror. 
They did not, therefore, feel acutely enough 
about the shelters as permanent dormitories. 

At the same time, they believed that if 
there were deep shelters there would be a 
panic-stricken rush of the population to the 
shelters at the moment the sirens began to 
wail. They did not penetrate into the pos- 
sibility of masses of people making a regular 
orderly routine of getting to the shelters at 
a certain time of the day. It was only the 
fitting-in of an air-raid shelter routine, in- 
vented by the people themselves, into the 
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whole framework of family life and relates 
to the habits of the children, their school 
tendance, the time the husband came hon, 
from work, the time for the preparation o{ 
the family meals, and shopping that mag 
the situation supportable. And then, whey 
air-raid shelter life became regular, it \. 
only the outcry of the people directly cop 
cerned that produced the spontaneous e| 

tion of shelter marshals and shelter comm); 
tees to put before the central and local off 
cials a program to meet the many problem; 
involved—for example, what to do with , 
shelterer who habitually bored other peop\ 
or a shelterer whose vocal efforts were pleas 
ing to himself but annoying to the childre; 
whose mother was anxious to get them w 
sleep. Beyond that, also, there were the prob 
lems connected with health, feeding, ty 
regular claim to a sleeping berth, and so on 


Ill 

HE scrutiny of these examples reveals th: 

basic force making for decentralization 
and justifying it: the impossibility of one 
person fully understanding and being af 
fected by what another person feels to the 
extent of being spurred on to invention 
search, adjustment, to meet the situation 
by trial and error. All adjustment is trouble 
and means effort and sacrifice; it can only be 
expected in the measure in which its neces 
sity is fully felt, in its own character and not 
in theoretical surmise, however benevolent 
an official's intentions. Beyond this there is 
the adjustment of government to circum: 
stances—family, personal, industrial, topo- 
graphical, and others—which will make the 
solution the most convenient, congenial, 
and least abrasive, and presumably mos 
financially supportable. 

Let us once more emphasize the theme 
of knowing where the shoe pinches: the im- 
portance of the aphorism does not lie in the 
word “knowing” but in the word “pinches. 
The central official may apprehend that th 
shoe pinches, but he may not feel it giving 
him self-declaratory agony all day; and he 
will not be the one to suffer from corns. The 
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idea applies not merely to the services of 
»overnment that may be onerous but also 
10 those that may give pleasure. I was re- 
cently present at a meeting of a committee 
on the reconstruction of English local gov- 
ernment, where it was deliberately decided 
that the administration of open spaces 
should not altogether go over to one of the 


‘largest local authorities in the world. The 


decision was that spaces up to two acres 
which could form a nice little local park 
should be under the government of the sub- 
area, because the inhabitants of such an area 
would best know which pleasure derivable 
from its alternative uses would suit them, 
whether playgrounds, or lawns, or flower 
gardens. 

Connected with the factor of an interest 
in the consequences of administration is the 
feeling, when it is permitted, of responsibil- 
ity for the results. A feeling of responsibility 
nourishes an impulse to authority. In the 
St. Joseph Stockyards case, Justice Brandeis 
said, “Responsibility is the great developer 
of character.” The Justice had his mind not 
so much on responsibility as answerability 
toa master, whether this was a law court or 
a political agency, but rather on the author- 
ity which permitted initiative. Authority is 
the great developer of character. It is part 
of the composition of fully alive and evolv- 
ing characters that they shall have authority, 
since this is nothing but the freedom to in- 
vent, contrive, and devise. The exercise of 
authority ministers to the positive self- 
respect and sense of worth of the individual, 
and though a government cannot in every re- 
spect make provision for this out of pro- 
portion to other things, government in dem- 
ocratic countries nevertheless does and 
ought on pain of its own dissolution or inner 
rot to make such provision. Nor is that all. 
There is a vast amount of leisure available 
for self-government if the opportunity is 
offered. By its nature it permits only of 
spare-time activity. If some governmental 
affairs are returned or devolved to local 
units, experience shows that it is abundantly 
possible to fit in the work of councils and 
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committees so as to enlist the energies of 
citizens in the times suitable to them. A great 
deal of time and energy which would other- 
wise be wasted is thus utilized. 

This point is connected with another, 
which is a continual theme in the direct and 
inferential argument relating to local self- 
government, that there ought to be local 
opportunities of political education. One 
has to be discriminating about this argu- 
ment, since it has been used frequently to 
secure an undue control of local govern- 
ment against the claims of larger areas or 
of central administration where the need is 
very clear. But there is no doubt that if we 
wish to maintain democracy at the center, it 
it essential to retain a large measure of self- 
government at the extremities. It would be 
idle to pretend that experience of local af- 
fairs will produce great presidents or prime 
ministers to whom all the secrets of a vast 
central planned administration and of con- 
temporary international affairs will be 
yielded. The experience of Germany in the 
last war under the guidance of men who had 
been eminent biirgermeisters is to the con- 
trary; and so conclusively is the experience 
of Britain under a prime minister who was 
once Lord Mayor of Birmingham. 

There are some things to be learned in 
local government of great value to the 
democratic purpose, and these are a recogni- 
tion that other people may be right although 
they disagree with us, that other people are 
not necessarily lunatics because they ob- 
stinately hold opinions not identical with 
our own, that there is a financial price in 
terms of the budget to pay for all rights 
established ‘Dy government, that public 
parsimony may be the worst economy, and 
that proper procedures are necessary to se- 
cure justice at once to the majority and the 
various minorities living in the same com- 
munity. Yet one must be aware, of course, 
of the rank outgrowths that do sometimes 
emerge from such justifications—the weeds 
may well by their excessive growth frustrate 
the forces making for administration by 
central coordination of command. 
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Finally, a strong justification of and force 
making for local self-government, in Eng- 
land at any rate, has been the preservation 
throughout the country of a powerful resist- 
ance to excessive authority in the hands of 
the central government. Distrust of exces- 
sive power and the consequent powerless- 
ness of the ordinary individual or the small 
group have been influences against centrali- 
zation. When we consider the large body of 
people now concerned in English local 
government, it can be seen what a powerful 
counterweight there is to the possibilities of 
arbitrary and despotic behavior on the part 
of both central politicians and central of- 
ficials. There must be something like one 
hundred thousand local councilors and 
about the same number of would-be coun- 
cilors; perhaps thirty thousand more co- 
opted members of local councils; and quite 
a large number of people on locally ap- 
pointed staffs, and others belonging to vol- 
unteer associations; the total amounting 
to perhaps three-quarters of a million per- 
sons who are concerned in the day-by-day 
administration of local affairs. This is a con- 
servative estimate of the number who have a 
direct concern in local self-government, and 
these happen to be, by hypothesis, the most 
conscious, most knowledgeable, most con- 
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vinced, about the importance of preseryin, 
local discretion. This is a powerful body ,j 
opinion, and politicians with ambition ap; 
central officials incarcerated in the concen 
tration camps of their own mentality myy 
take heed of such a force. They have alway, 
to look over their shoulders when they he, 
a distant but widespread muttering. 


| 












5 pani despite the compelling power of the 
great technological and social forces mak 
ing for centralization, there are four cop 
siderations which justify the continued 
existence in some measure of local sel 
government—the impossibility for a central 
authority to discover the local facts in | 
their significance of minuteness and dj 
versity; the impossibility for the central 
professional officials to appreciate the feeling 
of pleasure and pain issuing from a local 
situation; the importance of ministering to 
individual originality and sense of free au 
thority, coupled with the opportunity of 
political education; the maintenance of a 
local counterweight to centralized power 
which might tend to absoluteness. But it will 
be seen that we have said “some measure 
of local self-government. All our problems 
in public administration are problems of 
relation and proportion. 
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Dual Responsibility under a Single Head 


By C. H. PRUEFER 


Formerly of the Office of Price Administration 
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HE advantages of a single-headed or- 

ganization over a multi-headed or 

board type of organization for certain 
purposes are well known. However, it is 
quite possible that these advantages will not 
be attained fully if the single line of author- 
ity does not prevail throughout the organiza- 
tion. While there may be one-man decisions 
at the top, it is possible for action to be de- 
layed by twin-headed responsibility and de- 
cisions further down in the administrative 
hierarchy. Since most problems never come 
to the attention of overworked heads of fed- 
eral agencies but are solved by subordinates, 
the absence of one-man responsibility and 
decisions at the lower levels is a danger to 
administrative efficiency. 

The Office of Price Administration af- 
fords an example of administrative duality 
throughout the organization structure, ex- 
cept at the very top where the Administrator 
has the final word. Until a price control ac- 
tion reaches the Administrator’s office for 
final approval there are two separate and 
autonomous departments which must come 
to agreement, the Price Department on the 
one hand and the Legal Department on the 
other. The Price Department is headed by 
a deputy administrator, while the Legal De- 
partment (for Price) is headed by an asso- 
ciate general counsel, who is on a level 
equivalent to the deputy administrator. 
The chief of all legal work, including the 
legal work of the Rationing Department, 
is the general counsel. 

The dual organization is continued right 
on down the line to the unit level. The 
Price Department is broken down into in- 
dustrial divisions, e.g., food and apparel, in- 
dustrial materials, fuel, industrial products, 
etc., with a director in charge of each price 
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division. The Legal Department is similarly 
organized with an assistant general counsel 
in charge of each legal division. He and the 
director of the price division are supposed 
to agree before action can go higher up the 
line for approval. One cannot overrule the 
other. 

Each price division is divided into com- 
modity branches with “price executives” in 
charge of each. For example, the industrial 
materials price division includes the follow 
ing branches: zinc, lead, and tin; copper and 
ferro-alloys; and iron and steel. The legal 
division has similar branches with a chief 
counsel in command of each. At this level, 
it is the price executive and chief counsel 
who share an equal responsibility. 

The primary responsibility of the price 
people, usually economists or business men, 
is to initiate action, to contact industry, and 
to decide on the level of particular prices. 
The lawyers, on the other hand, are pri- 
marily responsible for legal aspects of the 
work, such as writing and interpretating of 
regulations, enforcement, and assuring that 
all OPA actions are according to require- 
ments of the Emergency Price Control Act 
of 1942 under which the agency operates. 
While this division of duties and responsi- 
bilities is quite clear as far as it goes, there 
are areas which are not strictly legal or eco- 
nomic and, therefore, decisions in these 
areas are the joint responsibility of the Price 
and Legal Departments. Questions as to 
when price action is necessary and justified 
under the law and whether sufficient infor- 
mation is available to justify legally the ac- 
tion contemplated are in this area. Disagree- 
ment between the Legal and Price Depart- 
ments arises most frequently in this realm. 

In any case, all action must be approved 
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by both the lawyers and the price adminis- 
trators. Of course, differences can be taken 
up the line and, if necessary, as high as the 
Administrator, but it is clear that up to that 
level there is dual responsibility and de- 
cision. 

The effects of this system are as might be 
expected. Action is not as fast as it should 
be in a war agency. In some cases it has 
bogged down in the attempt to get agree- 
ment. The conflicts which arise have several 
aspects. Since action requires the coopera- 
tion of both lawyers and price men, and 
since neither is subordinate to the other, 
it is difficult to expedite a particular regula- 
tion if the two parties do not agree that the 
particular regulation should be expedited. 

Since price actions are ordinarily initiated 
by the price branches, the lawyers become a 
kind of review board which must be con- 
vinced that the level of prices proposed and 
the regulation are sound. This necessitates 
educating the lawyers in highly technical 
economic phenomena which it is not their 
training to understand and evaluate au- 
thoritatively. Further, the lawyers empha- 
size legal aspects, and the danger of court 
action looms large in their thinking. Con- 
sequently, it is difficult for them to examine 
objectively the economic importance of tak- 
ing action. 

While conflicts can be taken up to the di- 
rectors and assistant general counsels and, if 
necessary, to the Administrator, in actual 
practice this is such an arduous process that 
in most cases price people at the branch level 
do not attempt it. Thus, action that really 
ought to be taken quickly is delayed or 
stopped. In reality, then, single-headed de- 
cision and responsibility under these con- 
ditions is impossible except at the very 
top. All the disadvantages of dual control 
exist throughout the organization below this 
level. In some branches of the Office of 
Price Administration the lawyers and the 
price people have cooperated beautifully, 
but unfortunately, these are exceptions. 

It should not be inferred from the above 
discussion that the dual set up is altogether 
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without advantages. Like any board 9, 
multi-headed organization, it generally re. 
quires a meeting of minds and, therefore 
more discussion and consideration. In a ney 
agency like the OPA it allows for certaip 
checks and thus may forestall hasty or jj) 
considered action. Undoubtedly the dual oy. 
ganization was adopted for reasons such as 
these despite the continuous objections of 
the price people. However, it is the belie 
of the writer that these arguments do po: 
hold true in a war agency such as OPA 
where speedy action is mandatory. The pre 
vention of hasty and faulty action does not 
require dual responsibility but simply effec. 
tive administrative review. 

The solution of the problem is obvious 
if efficient operation is to be achieved. Th: 
lawyers should be given every opportunity 
to express their views, but in the capacity 
of legal advisers to the price people, work. 
ing under their direction. The alternative 
of making the price people subordinates of 
the lawyers is not worthy of consideration, 
since it is obvious that the business men and 
economists who make up the price person 
nel are better equipped by training and ex 
perience to perform the technical work of 
price control and to make decisions which 
will effect the whole economy. Thus, the 
associate general counsel for price would 
become the legal adviser to the deputy ad- 
ministrator in charge of the price depart- 
ment, assistant general counsels would 
become advisers to the directors of price 
divisions, and chief counsels advisers to 
branch price executives. Their duties could 
be very much the same as they now perform, 
except that their responsibilities would be 
confined to the legal aspects of the work. 
If the legal advisers also prove valuable as 
advisers to the price division and branch 
chiefs on price and administrative policy 
questions, nothing will prevent the admin- 
istrators from taking advantage of their 
counsel. A central legal division should be 
continued in order to set up and maintain 
uniform legal standards, which would guide 
the work of the legal advisers. 
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Social Security in Britain 


By Sir Henry Bunbury, Political and Economic Planning 


SocIAL INSURANCE AND ALLIED SERVICES. Report 
by Sig WILLIAM BEVERIDGE. The Macmillan 
Company, 1942. Pp. 299. $1.00. 


HE great interest which is being shown in 

Sir William Beveridge’s plan for social se- 
curity for Britain is certainly a notable compli- 
ment to British experience and current British 
thought on this vital subject. But no doubt it 
has a wider significance than that of a mere 
compliment. 

Most readers of this journal will already 
know the broad outlines of the plan, and the 
main purpose of this review, therefore, will be 
to discuss some of its leading aspects and im- 
plications. But the outline of the plan itself 
should first be stated, very briefly. 


Outline of the Plan 


HE existing structure of social security serv- 
te in Great Britain is on the whole one 
of the most comprehensive in the world. But, 
like most British institutions, it has grown 
up bit by bit over a considerable period, and 
the time was obviously ripe for a review of 
the system as a whole, with the purpose of 
removing anomalies, inconsistencies, and 
wastes. The new plan, however, while origi- 
nating in that situation goes very much 
further. It develops what is really a new struc- 
ture of social security; a structure based on a 
single set of principles and with a single set 
of standards. Previously the practice had been 
to take some particular social need, and to see 
what could be done about it within the limits 
of what we could, or thought we could, afford. 
The new plan starts from the other end. It is 
comprehensive both in scope and in magni- 
tude. It extends to all who are dependent upon 
their own earnings or upon those of the family 
breadwinner for a livelihood. It takes the in- 
dividual citizen or family group, defines the 
various want-creating contingencies to which 


the family or group is, under modern condi- 
tions, exposed, and lays down the means by 
which those contingencies should be met and 
the standards to be applied in meeting them. 
The contingencies are unemployment, sick- 
ness, industrial accident or disease, maternity, 
old age, widowhood, and death. 

The new plan lays down, on the basis of a 
large body of recent social research and survey, 
both official and unofficial, a standard of mini- 
mum human needs for the individual, the 
married couple, and the family. It recommends 
specific money allowances designed to cover 
those needs. In arriving at the amounts, it 
takes the 1938 price level as the base line, 
subject to adjustment if the price level should 
be different when the plan comes into opera- 
tion. To give the actual rates in dollars might 
be misleading, owing to the difference between 
the British and American price and wage levels. 
Perhaps the truest picture of what these al- 
lowances mean would be given by saying that 
they correspond roughly with the dividing 
line between the one-third of the American 
nation which is “ill fed, ill clothed, and ill 
housed” and those whose incomes are above 
those brackets. 

The report faces squarely the dangers in- 
herent in providing a person, without effort on 
his part, with an income which in many cases 
might not be greatly inferior to the income 
which he would enjoy in employment at the 
highest wage open to him; consequently cer- 
tain obligations are imposed on those who 
claim benefit under the plan. It accepts the 
necessity for supporting the family income by 
an allowance for children (except the first) 
while the breadwinner is earning as well as 
when he is not. The reasons for this are obvious 
and convincing. It provides for a large de- 
velopment and adaptation of medical and 
ancillary services on the principle that no citi- 
zen should be deprived of the medical and 
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surgical attention that he needs on the ground 
that he is unable to pay for it. Lastly, and most 
important, the so-called individual “con- 
tributory principle,” under which the scheme 
is financed largely, though not wholly, by con- 
tributions deducted from wages, is adopted in 
preference to meeting the cost wholly out of 
taxes. This means that the benefits are to be 
given as of right and not by reference to in- 
dividual need determined by the greatly 
disliked “means” test. For the same and other 
reasons, the rates of benefit and of contribu- 
tions are (except in the case of industrial ac- 
cident and disease) uniform regardless of 
individual incomes. Because, for various 
reasons, the adjustment to the new system of 
the existing individual rights to pensions is a 
highly complex business, the plan contem- 
plates a transitional period of twenty years 
before the pension provisions of the plan be- 
come 100 per cent effective. 


Historical Background 


ucH then is in broad outline the scheme. 

How did it come about? It is worthwhile 
to ask this question. The significance of major 
changes in social institutions can only be under- 
stood in the light of the broad sweep of his- 
torical development and in the setting of the 
institutions of which they form a part. Only 
so can we see the road we are travelling—the 
road we have to travel—through the dust and 
fog of controversy. Criticism and opposition 
from particular quarters the plan will cer- 
tainly encounter. 

The historical development of the British 
social services can conveniently be divided into 
three main phases, one of them much longer 
than the others. The first phase is that of what 
we may call the development of the social 
conscience. It began early in the nineteenth 
century, after the long struggle against 
Napoleon's effort to dominate Europe had 
come to a victorious conclusion. It was marked 
by such legislation as the factory acts, the truck 
act (prohibiting the payment of wages in 
kind) , the gradual restrictions on the employ- 
ment of children, and the prohibition of the 
employment of women in coal mines; the 
workmen’s compensation acts, the institution 
of medical care at the public expense for the 
indigent, and the long and stormy struggle 
which marked the passage of labor unions from 
the status of illegal and criminal conspiracies 
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negligence, but which had hitherto been con- 
fned to a very small group of the industrially 
employed, was extended to all employment for 
wages. In the same year old age pensions, 
directly provided out of taxes, and conditional 
upon proved need, were instituted. In 1910 
the Trade Boards Act, providing for the de- 
vermination of minimum wages in certain low- 
wage occupations, was passed—the first breach 
in the old theory that wages must be settled 
by free contract between the parties by the law 
of supply and demand. In 1911 the great act 
was passed which established schemes of in- 
surance, on a contributory basis, against sick- 
ness and unemployment. In 1918 the status and 
rights of trade unions were affirmed and es- 
tablished by statute. Much of this legislation 
rests fairly and squarely on the new principle 
of redistribution of national income that has 
now become accepted. 

That phase ended with World War I. After 
the close of that struggle we entered the third 
phase, the phase of patchwork extension. It 
was marked by four major developments. In 
ig25 contributory pensions for widows and 
orphans were instituted and old age pensions 
were put on a contributory basis. In 1918 the 
scope of statutory minimum wage legislation 
under the Trade Boards acts was widely ex- 
tended. In 1930 the unemployment insurance 
scheme was extended to nearly all employ- 
ments; and in 1934 the break up of the old 
poor law system was completed by the creation 
of the Assistance Board, an organization of 
the central government with a wide network 
of local agencies operating under central direc- 
tion. These were all important developments, 
which should not be underrated, but they 
conformed to the traditional British pattern 
of doing one thing at a time and building up 
on existing institutions, in preference to re- 
viewing and reconstructing institutions and 
services from the bottom up. Little attempt was 
made during that period to weld the services 
into an organic whole, either functionally or 
administratively. 

So we come to the Beveridge plan. There 
are some indications that it goes a good deal 
further in scope and in approach than the 
government originally contemplated. This is 
likely enough; the new approach is much more 
akin to the revolutionary thinking of 1906 than 
to the traditional pattern of thought which has 
prevailed since 1918. 


Policy and Finance 


= coming to the administrative aspects 
of the plan, which will be the main topic 
of this review, a few words on its general im- 
plications from the point of view of general 
policy and finance may not be out of place. 
Clearly, if income maintenance is to be se- 
cured as of right, and at a tolerable level, to 
those who have become casualties, there must 
be effective safeguards against abuse. At the 
worst the position of being a community 
maintained casualty might be more attractive 
to men and women of weaker character than 
the status of being self-supporting. It may be 
argued that the very existence of 
maintenance, even at a somewhat low level, 
would tend to undermine the incentive to find 
work, and so to weaken self-reliance and enter- 
prise. The plan recognizes this danger, and 
provides that after a reasonable period for 
finding work the claimant may be required 
to undergo training to fit him for some other 
gainful occupation. Nor may he refuse any 
work offered which he is reasonably capable 
of performing and which is reasonably ac- 
cessible to him. Further, if his inability to find 
work is due to ill health or other physical 
disability, he may be required to undergo such 
medical treatment as may be necessary to re- 
store his capacity to maintain himself. It may 
be suggested that one of the major issues of 
administration under the plan when put into 
effect will be the interpretation and applica- 
tion of these conditions. There will probably 
be a certain amount of sentimental resistance, 
on the side of the labor unions, to the effective 
application of these principles. The delusion 
that there can be in the aggregate only a limited 
number of jobs to go around dies hard, On 
the other hand, public opinion generally, and 
the more farsighted among the labor leaders 
themselves, will certainly realize the social 
value of the principle that if a man can work 
and won't, he ought not to be enabled to eat. 
Another factor of primary importance is in- 
volved in the plan. It assumes, and must as- 
sume, that the government pursues consistently 
policies directed to full employment. The 
financial calculations of the report itself are 
based on an average unemployment rate of 
81% per cent. This, judged by our hopes, is a 
high figure; judged by our experience after 
the last war, it is low. Parliament and the 
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government will be compelled, if the plan is 
to be a success, to learn the lessons of ex- 
perience, to dismiss their fears, and to realize 
our hopes. And this conclusion both brings 
us into line with Washington and will carry 
us a very long way internationally as well as 
nationally. It is not too much to say that in 
adopting the plan—if it is adopted—Britain 
formally commits herself by action to the 
policies of economic expansion which are em- 
bodied in the Atlantic Charter and the Lend- 
Lease agreements. 

Financially, the plan imposes additional 
burdens on taxpayers and on employers. As 
regards workers, the gross additional burden 
will be modified, and in most cases eliminated, 
if the death benefit, which is a recommended 
but not an essential part of the scheme, is 
adopted. For the elimination of voluntary in- 
dustrial insurance, with its excessively heavy 
weighting for administrative expense (mainly 
the cost of weekly collection of premiums on 
the doorstep), and its replacement by an addi- 
tion to the weekly contribution stamp at little 
more than nominal cost, will im most cases 
leave the average worker rather better off than 
before, so far as his weekly contribution for 
all social security purposes is concerned. 

The additional burdens on taxpayer and 
employer, estimated at {140,000,000 in the 
initial year and steadily rising, are not small. 
But in terms of the national income, the 
burden imposed on the taxpayer is relatively 
insignificant, provided that by wise and 
courageous policies the national income is 
maintained at something not too far below 
the full employment level. As regards the ad- 
ditional burden on employers, the position is 
complicated by Britain’s great and now in- 
creased dependence on exports in order to 
secure the importation of food and raw ma- 
terials needed to maintain her population in 
employment. If the effect of the new scheme 
were to raise British production costs to a level 
that made adequate export trade impossible, 
the situation could be carried only by reducing 
wages or reducing the benefits, and thereby 
the burdens, of the scheme, or by subsidizing 
exports. To some extent, therefore, the success 
of the plan depends on the degree of success 
which we achieve in our declared common 
intention of restoring and building up trade 
between nations. The plan does not depend on 
an increase in British production but on the 
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redistribution of a national income know, , 
be well within reach; but if in the proces cies, 
redistribution an excessive burden ye ni 
thrown on one particular factor in the econo; woh 
that has to produce the income, weakness » it a 
that point might impair and even destroy ,) its 
plan as a whole. abl 
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W: COME now to the problems of admiy do 
istration. In the first place, what th 10c 


port proposes is, in broad outline, the uni 
central administration of the cash benef; 
through a new Ministry of Social Securi 
under a Cabinet minister. Medical services w; 
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remain under the general supervision of {| To 
Ministry of Health, which is also the minist the 
of local government. There will, however, } bee 
a joint committee of all ministries concern sp 
with any aspect of social security for the pur col 
pose of coordinating policy, promoting (/ in 


prevention of disease, and reducing the burde: 
on the social insurance fund. The ministrie 
chiefly concerned, in addition to the propos 
new ministry, are the Ministries of Heal! 
Labor, and Education. 

So far, the effects of the plan are in 
direction of centralization in Whitehall. |; 
will assuredly be criticized on that ground 
The report proposes, however, the establish 
ment of a network of regional and local s 
curity offices, and it emphasizes two points as 
of outstanding importance: 


a. A policy of decentralized administration 
and close contact with local agencies o 
all kinds which deal with the varied nee«s 
of insured persons. 

b. Special measures for the selection an 
training of staff with a view to a [ull 
understanding of the human problems 
with which they will be concerned. 


The movement towards centralization—th 
replacement of the town hall by Whitehall- 
is not so much a new departure as an enhanc 
ment of a tendency already existing. For « 
good many years now the growing awareness 
by the central organs of government of thei 
responsibility for the welfare of all citizens, 
fortified by constant pressure in parliament to 
do something about it, has made the nine 
teenth century doctrine of local responsibilit) 
for local distress untenable and obsolete. Th 
whole tendency has been towards national 
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responsibility, operating through local agen- 
cies, with national direction and control. We 
cannot have it both ways. If the nation as a 
whole is responsible, the nation must see to 
it and where necessary do it. The war, with 
its new emphasis on sharing alike the civic 
obligations, the perils, and the available re- 
sources, has greatly fortified this trend towards 
unified national responsibility. What we can 
do, and what the report proposes, is to develop 
local agencies and use them to the full at the 
point of action. These are the lines on which 
the proposed administration is founded. 

An increase of what is loosely and not very 
accurately called “bureaucracy” is inevitable. 
To a material extent the insurance agent and 
the relieving officer will be replaced by, or 
become, government officials. They will be re- 
sponsible not to a municipal council or to a 
commercial corporation but to an authority 
in London or Edinburgh or Cardiff. But we 
can at least secure that they are more than 
mere routine, regulation-ridden agents of a 
Whitehall department; that they are trained 
for and responsive to the human elements in 
their job; that they belong in spirit to the 
locality and the people whom they serve. In 
this matter the experience of the Assistance 
Board, which in 1934 took over on behalf of 
the central government the greater part of the 
public assistance functions of local authorities 
(the old “poor law”’) , is encouraging from the 
administrative point of view. Whatever dif- 
ferences of opinion there may have been about 
policy, it is generally recognized that admin- 
istratively the local organization of the As- 
sistance Board has worked well. In blitzed 
cities, where it was the principal agency for 
dealing with immediate distress, it has risen 
magnificently to the occasion. 

The proposal to unify in a single central 
department the administration of cash benefits 
has one other purpose which calls for mention. 
Multiplying administrative agencies not only 
reflects complications; it creates them. An ar- 
rangement which makes a distinction legally 
and administratively between unemployment 
due to ill-health and unemployment due to 
inability to find a job not only brings the 
worker under different jurisdictions according 
to the precise circumstances of his case, but it 
also creates a complex of procedures and 
formalities between those jurisdictions them- 
selves. That is one of the ways in which red- 


tape is manufactured. Yet to John Smith, who 
needs food for his family and himself, the 
question whether, if there were a job to get, 
he is well enough to get it, or whether the 
job is just not there at all, does not seem to 
make much practical difference. 

The next administrative issue which arises 
is the old conflict between political responsi- 
bility and executive efficiency. This conflict 
usually presents itself in the form of a demand 
that administration should be “taken out of 
politics.” It is an old conflict in the history of 
the British social services. The attempt was 
made when the original Poor Law Commis- 
sion was set up in 1834. It failed. It was made 
again when the health insurance bill of 1911 
was drafted; the insurance commissioners were 
originally intended to be not merely a non- 
political body, but a body free from re- 
sponsibility through a political minister to 
Parliament. But political pressure insisted 
that, apart from the judicial functions of the 
commissioners, there should be a minister re- 
sponsible to Parliament for what they did or 
failed to do. At first this minister was the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury; later a 
minister with a sinecure office was assigned to 
the job; and when the insurance commission 
was absorbed in the new Ministry of Health, 
the Minister of Health became automatically 
responsible for health insurance. 

Once again, when the Unemployment As- 
sistance Board was created in 1934, it was 
sought to keep their operations free from 
political control. Once again the attempt 
failed. The failure took a different form. 
Parliament insisted not on the formal assign- 
ment of responsibility to a minister but on the 
modification of a scheme which the commis- 
sioners, acting on lines indicated to them by 
the government, had promulgated. When in 
1937 the arrangements for assistance were re- 
organized, the Assistance Board retained its 
status of a nonpolitical body operating outside 
the political arena and without any direct 
ministerial responsibility for its actions, but 
Parliament has retained control over its gen- 
eral policies and standards. 

This, then, is the position at the moment. 
How does the Beveridge plan handle it? In 
the first place, it recognizes frankly that Parlia- 
ment is far too deeply interested in social se- 
curity in its various aspects to be willing to 
leave it to quasi-autonomous bodies, detached 
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from the political system and responsible not 
to the political bodies which represent the 
people but to the constitution—the deed of 
trust, as it were—under which they operate, 
and in so far as legal questions arise, to courts 
of law. The report proposes, therefore, the 
creation of a Ministry of Social Security, which 
in effect means direct and continuous respon- 
sibility to Parliament for the operation of the 
plan in every aspect. Most students of British 
political history and British political psy- 
chology would agree that the decision is the 
right one. 

But it also recommends the creation of a 
Statutory Committee, nonpolitical in compo- 
sition, with certain powers of reporting on the 
financial condition of the social insurance 
fund, on all regulations and orders before they 
are made, on the adequacy of the benefits, and 
on any other matter referred to them. This 
committee is a development of the Statutory 
Committee which was created under the Un- 
employment Insurance Act of 1934. It repre- 
sents in fact an integration of two conflicting 
purposes—the demand on the one hand for 
sound finance and consistent policies steadily 
pursued, and on the other hand the demand 
for effective day to day responsibility to Parlia- 
ment as representing the people. It may well be 
that in this administrative device, which has 
been used with success in a somewhat narrower 
field during the last few years, the solution of 
a difficult but vital problem has been found. 

Another problem, already mentioned from 
a different angle, is that of the use to be made, 
in the social security services, of local authori- 
ties and the voluntary organizations, such as 
friendly societies and trade unions, which the 
people have built up for themselves over many 
years. The same issue arises on the medical 
side in connection with the voluntary hospitals, 
which are now to a large and increasing extent 
maintained by the industrial population on a 
voluntary contributory system. On these issues 
the report does not go beyond general recom- 
mendations. It does definitely exclude from 
the scheme companies working for profit, such 
as the industrial insurance companies. It recom- 
mends that trade unions and friendly societies 
should, if they are willing, be used as agencies 
for the administration of cash benefits (but 
not medical or similar services), subject to 
certain conditions designed to secure their 
efficiency and disinterestedness. As regards the 
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local authorities themselves, the policy of th 
report is to assign to them the major responsi 
bility for the provision of institutional hea); 
services, particularly hospitals and clinics. Th, 
subject is complex and controversial, and sing, 
it lay outside Sir William's terms of refereng, 
is not examined in any detail. But this much 
may be said. As the result of the health jp 
surance act of 1911, and of the rapid develop. 
ments in medical science in recent year: 
medical service to the mass of the people in 
Great Britain is in a state of great and rapid 
change. Increasingly local authorities have |, 
come active, and the public health service; 
which they operate on the remedial as well a 
the preventive side are coming into their own 
Moreover, the attitude of the medical profes 
sion itself, conservative as it always is, is never 
theless showing a change. We may expect sony 
interesting developments when the scheme js 
worked out. 

There is one issue which is bound to becom 
controversial. Local authorities in Britain are 
proud and independent. The general tendency 
of the plan must be to make them, so far as 
social security and public health go, to a 
greater extent agencies of the central govern. 
ment and to a less extent autonomous bodies 
having their own jurisdictions and deriving 
their mandate from the local electors. Will they 
readily acquiesce in this extension of the 
powers of Whitehall? Two considerations, 
however, stand right out: the first, that national 
responsibility and the pooling of risks na- 
tionally must be accompanied by national 
control; the second, that some means must be 
found by which the less progressive, less eff- 
cient, less honest local authorities can be 
brought up to the standard demanded by pub- 
lic opinion and national need. It seems likely 
that given a wise handling of the situation, 
the establishment of sound and imaginative 
administrative practice, and a public opinion 
which gives steady support to the general pur- 
pose and objectives of the scheme, there will 
result better integration of the central and 
local government agencies than we _ have 
hitherto seen. 

The Beveridge plan is at the moment only a 
project. It will encounter opposition, based 
sometimes on interests, sometimes on fears. 
But it is a logical working out of social welfare 
developments over a long period, of demands 
increasingly made, and of situations and 
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factors which have become more and more 
understood. It carries with it certain major 
implications of national and international 
licy. It covers only one sector of the social 
welfare front. : 

Its greatest significance lies in its recognition 
of that “sense of community” which, never 
absent in Britain, has developed so remarkably 
under the stress of war. Community, it seems 
to say, is not just a matter of sentiment. It 


The Art of 


/ 


does not mean merely standing shoulder to 
shoulder in the days of peril. It means that we 
do in practice, and at all times, accept our 
obligations to each other; that we do not recog- 
nise for more economically secure groups any 
right of contracting-out of obligations as- 
sumed by the community as a whole; that we 
do in fact pool our risks and share our resources 
to the extent necessary to secure to all “free- 
dom from want.” 


Succeeding 


By Charles S. Ascher, National Housing Agency 


Tue STATESMAN, by Henry Taytor. Long- 
man, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Long 
man. London, Pp. 267. 


nis slim volume of random thoughts by a 
lane young career man in the British 
Colonial Office is a notable contribution to the 
literature of what the author calls “administra- 
tive government.” Its frequently ironic tone 
may deprive it of some of the audience which its 
serious chapters deserve. It is frankly not closely 
knit; but Taylor asserts in extenuation that he 
prefers to record his direct observations of “the 
business of governing” than to compose a specu- 
lative treatise—knowing well, as a busy official, 
that he will never get around to it anyhow. 

Taylor is perhaps more widely known as the 
author of several significant critical essays and 
an impressive poetic drama that has been ex- 
ceptionally well received in literary circles. In- 
deed, he is one of a long series of British civil 
servants who have combined literature, philo- 
sophy, and official life: John Stuart Mill, 
Thomas Love Peacock, Austin Dobson, Augus- 
tine Birrell, Humbert Wolfe, Charles Lamb, 
Anthony Trollope come to mind. 

This handbook, on the other hand, may, in 
the author’s mind, challenge comparison more 
with a literature with which his quotations 
show familiarity—Machiavelli, Sansovino, 
Guicciardini, Bacon. It is doubtless in defer- 
ence to Anglo-American sensibilities that Tay- 
lor has added the subtitle, “An ironical treatise 
on the art of succeeding.” I suppose that we 
shall always feel uncomfortable to read in a 
section, “On Quarrelling,” such advise as this, 
however brilliantly put: 


[The statesman’s] attacks upon individuals should 
hardly ever be made but by way of reprisals; they should 
be grounded in policy, and they should be indebted for 
spirit and effect to the anger of the imagination rather 
than to that of the heart A statesman should be 
careful . . . never to make an attack which is not almost 
certain to be effective. 


Those sections most heavily larded with irony 
will probably prove of least interest to the 
readers of this Review. Observing the political 
scene about him, Taylor offers advice on various 
phases of the art of getting ahead. Chapter X 
concerns the age at which a statesman should 
marry and what manner of woman he should 
take to wife. He should marry early in his 
public career, so as to minimize the distraction 
from his work that might be caused by “some 
amorous seizure, some accident of misplaced or 
ill-timed love.” His wife can be dangerous if 
she is too idolizing, but basically she should be 
cheerful rather than brilliant, gentle rather 
than impassioned: “Lively talents are too stimu- 
lating in a tired man’s house, passion is too 
disturbing.” (This, mind you, not from some 
sage elder, but from a man of about thirty-five.) 

“The Amusements of a Statesman’’ (Chap- 
ter XXX), painted in the same vein, make us 
believe that we are getting the measure of the 
author rather than of the ideal politician. 
Relaxation will be found among books, which 
can be dropped at will, or among a small com- 
pany of intimates, “persons of lively conversa- 
tion, but above all, of easy natures”; the states- 
man’s society “should be quietly gay.’ Music 
is an excellent mode of relaxation for those 
who possess “a faculty of the mind for it.” 

Taylor begins to interest us when he says 
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that “wise men have always perceived that the 
execution of political measures is in reality the 
essence of them”; or as he puts it in his pref- 
ace, “Matters of modification, things incidental 
or collateral, have ... much more considerable 
a part in every policy than things essential.” 

His first section presents the reflections of a 
practical administrator on education for a civil 
career. History, “which is first in Lord Bacon's 
enumeration,” is still first. “A knowledge of 
particular epochs, connected . . . especially with 
modern revolutions, is chiefly valuable”; not 
“summary histories, such as those of Hume 
or Gibbon,” but biographies of individuals, or, 
better still, despatches and state papers. “Poli- 
tical economy should be taught with equal 
care.”” Parliamentary papers make excellent 
case material: “let a question be selected which 
has been inquired into by a committee of either 
House of Parliament; let the minutes of evi- 
dence ... be laid before the pupil without their 
report; and let him be required to report upon 
the evidence himself.” 

Official life should commence by the time a 
man is twenty-four, the age of the author's en- 
try into service. “An early exercise of authority 
is, in the case of most men, necessary to give 
a capacity for taking decisions.” Too long ex- 
perience as critic “by habituating a man, not to 
taking decisions, but to taking objections. . . 
is apt to be fatal to his effectiveness as a states- 
man in the exercise of power.” 

“The most important qualification of one... 
high in the service of the state is his fitness for 
acting through others.” Therefore the career 
man should early associate with able men; he 
should omit no opportunity of testing them 
and noting the result. Indeed he may well build 
up a file of men with special aptitudes. A man 
in high station must guard against becoming 
indifferent to what other men are. Taylor might 
almost be suspected of borrowing from the 
President of our Society when he says: 

It should be the care of a statesman to keep his 
curiosity alive, by carrying with him into society a 
sense of the public wants to which it is his duty to 
administer, and considering the abilities of the available 


men whom he meets there, as the most precious por- 
tion of the public resources. 


Taylor offers many shrewd sidelights on 
administrative practice. His chapter on “Inter- 
views” suggests that a minister allot two hours 
a day twice a week for interviews. He does not 


REVIEW 


agree with Nolting’s municipal statesmen jn », 
open-door policy. An advantage of grouping 
interviews, says Taylor, is that applicants wil 
see a crowded waiting room and recogni), 
without being told, the demands on the minj 
ter’s time. Applicants for interviews shoy|; 
be required to state their business in writing , 
day in advance, citing any previous correspond 
ence on their matter. The minister should a 
range the furniture in his office so that the ap. 
plicant’s seat is near the door: he can thep 
retreat without embarrassment at the end oj 
the interview. “These are not frivolous cop 
siderations where civility is the business to | 
transacted.” 

A chapter, “Concerning Certain Points of 
Practice,” suggests that the official pick ow 
from among his incoming papers those requi 
ing urgent attention. 


Once so arranged . . . he should not again suffer him 
self to look at a paper or handle it, except in the pu 
pose and with the determination to go through with ; 
and dispatch the affair . . . the repetition of acts of 
postponement on any subject tends more and more | 
the subjugation of the active power in relation to it 


A man should accustom himself to deal firs 
with the question of greatest difficulty, “in th 
bloom of novelty, with the unblunted edge ot 
conscious energy.” Small minds satisfy their 
conscience by the “transaction of petty busi 
ness to the postponement of the more momen 
tous.” Here Taylor will find himself in dis 
agreement with the late Professor Graham 
Wallas, who in his grand book, The Art « 
Thought, emphasized that “conscious energy’ 
is not nearly so effective as unconscious “incu 
bation” in solving difficult questions. 

Taylor is aware, as only the experienced 
official can be, of the importance of the well 
written memorandum that sets forth the salient 
facts in an orderly manner. The man who can 
write it “must have the hand of a master, and 
should be called a statesman and not a precis- 
writer.” 


He who has the statement of a question after this 
manner will, generally speaking, have the decision of 
it; for the superior functionary will seldom (unles 
moved by jealousy or presumption) consider himself 
competent to take the decision out of the hands of the 
man who has made an elaborate and judicious investi 
gation into the facts. 


The real meat of this little book for the 
student of administration is in a section five 
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times as long as the “chapters” that are collec- 
tions of ironic apothegms. Evidently Taylor is 
riously concerned with its subject, “Reform 
of the Executive”; and the suggestions that he 
has to make are significant. 

. lavlor first describes the organization of a 

nister’s office as he sees it in practice: a parlia- 
mentary assistant, a permanent subject-matter 

cialist, a confidential secretary, and a score 

: clerks. He shows the incompatibility of the 
duties of research and preparation with 
fdelity, and those of execution with ardor.” 
lhe excitement of oral discussion and public 
debate can rarely be combined with “patient 
application to dry documentary business.” The 
minister must therefore be exempt from “that 
actual execution of his office business which is 
not indispensable to a competent degree of 
conversancy with it.” 

he theory is, according to Taylor, that “one 
permanent and experienced officer” can take 
care of the office business—which, Taylor 
shrewdly observes, is largely and must be per- 
formed “under no effective responsibility.” 

laylor permits himself a page of blasting irony 
io describe how the business of an office “may 
be reduced within a very manageable compass 
without creating a public scandal’: by evad- 
ing decisions, by shifting them to other depart- 
ments, “by deferring questions till, as Lord 
Bacon says, ‘they resolve of themselves’,” by 
conciliating noisy pressure groups and sacrific- 
ing what is feeble and obscure. 

From this picture, he turns, in the most elo- 
quent pages in the book, to that of the proper 
functions of the minister’s office. First, he in- 
sists, the minister should never deliver a quasi- 
judicial decision (and such “commonly con- 
stitute the bulk of a minister’s unpolitical busi- 
ness”) without “a detailed statement of all the 
material facts and reasons upon which his judg- 
ment proceeds.” Again, the minister must be 
prepared to take the responsibility for the really 
dificult decisions: “the inclination on the part 
of the superior authority should be that of the 
stronger nature, rather to assume than to de- 
volve.” 

Further, it is one business to do what must be done, 
another to devise what ought to be done. It is in the 
spirit of the British government, as hitherto existing, to 
transact only the former business; and the reform which 
it requires is to enlarge that spirit so as to include the 


latter... . This then is the great evil and want—that 
there is not within the pale of our government any 


adequately numerous body of efficient statesmen, some 
to be more externally active and answer the demands of 
the day, others to be somewhat more retired and medi 
tative in order that they may take thought for the 
morrow. 


It is therefore a first indispensable reform of 
the executive government that every ministet 
be provided not with one, but with four or six 
permanent undersecretaries, that all of these 
be “efficient closet-statesmen, and two of them 
at the least be endowed, in addition . . . with 
some gifts of philosophy and speculation well 
cultivated, disciplined and prepared for use.” 
Only when there is a “wise and constant in 
strumentality at work upon 
measures” can the country be considered to 
enjoy something “more than the embryo of a 
government.” 

Having established the need for a planning 
arm, Taylor adds some sound suggestions on 
the staffing of a department. 


administrative 


One of the most important benefits which a states 
man can render to his country is to make one service 
the cradle of another. 


The clerical staff should be distinguished from 
the administrative career service; nothing is 
gained by asking future administrators to be- 
gin with clerical work. Not many officials would 
agree with Taylor's proposal that clerical work 
be compensated by piece-work; he claims to 
have found that method economical and effe¢ 
tive. 

Taylor believes that competitive examina 
tions should be supplemented by a probation 
ary period, to be taken seriously: 

Good nature and kindness toward those with whom 
they come in personal contact, at the expense of public 


interests, that is of those whom they never see, is the 
besetting sin of public men. 


He proposes positive recruitment: “the mas- 
ters of the great schools, as well as the heads of 
colleges, might be valuable sources of infor- 
mation.” He tells us that Queen Elizabeth re- 
quired all heads of colleges at Oxford and 
Cambridge to report to her annually youths 
under their supervision who appeared fitted 
for the service of the state. He urges, too, a 
well considered promotion policy, observing 
that “the hope, and not the fact, of advance- 
ment, is the spur to industry.” 

One last point is worth noting, to reveal the 
breadth of the author's understanding. Chapter 
XXVII, “On Aids to Legislation to Be Derived 
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from Executive Experience,” reinforces the 
thesis recently presented in the pages of this 
Review by Dr. Witte and by Miss Scott and Dr. 
Zeller. It is Taylor's complaint that 

. with the narrow limits which opinion, as it exists, 
assigns to the duties of the executive Government and 
its servants . . . responsibility for defect of law falls 
nowhere; or if it be held to fall upon the legislature, it 
is so diffused over that numerous body as to be of no 
force or effect. . . . The question whose fault is it that 


the law is faulty, is asked of no man, and naturally no 
man asks it of himself. 


Taylor suggests how, even in a body like the 
London Metropolitan Police, there should be 
channels whereby ideas for the improvement 
of the law can flow from a constable to the 
Home Secretary. 

One would be willing to hazard the judg- 
ment that the author of this perspicacious little 
book would have a successful career as a public 
servant. And indeed, one who hazarded this 
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judgment upon the appearance of the book 
would have been correct. Eleven years after jj 
publication in 1836, Taylor was offered ,), 
undersecretaryship of state for the colonic 
which he declined. He remained in the Colonj, 
Office as trusted adviser till the age of seven, 

two, when he retired with the appropriat 
K.C.M.G. In his retirement he composed , 
two-volume autobiography which the encyclo 
pedist hymns as “a pleasing and faithful pi 

ture of an aspiring youth, an active maturity 
and a happy and honored old age.” Friend 0 
Wordsworth, Southey, Carlyle, Tennyson 
Stevenson—as well as of Mill, James Stephen 
(to whom The Statesman is dedicated) and 
Gladstone—Taylor probably did not count this 
small volume his major contribution. Yet even 
this short synopsis must reveal its genuine in 
sight and prophetic vision. It was written, bea 
in mind, nearly twenty years before the crea 
tion of the British Civil Service Commission. 
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A A Harvard Conference called last March 


to discuss the problem of cities and towns 
a distinguished town planner is reported to 
have said: “The planners know pretty much 
what to do: it is up to the administrators and 
their allied social scientists to carry the ball.” 
Thereupon an equally distinguished publi 
administrator asked a specific question relat 
ing to standards of population density, say- 
ing: “If we administrators were given the 
guidance, we could begin scratch-paper work 
on the effect of the lowered density on prop- 
erty values, local taxation, etc.’ It is recorded 
that “several leading planners rejected this 
question as meaningless.” 

This challenge of the administrator to the 
planner must be taken up by the component 
scientific specialties of the planning profession, 
and specific answers must be made to specifi 
questions. The history of the applied arts is 
one of the superseding of the qualitative ap- 
proach by the quantitative approach. Engi- 
neering was an applied art which produced 
great changes in human society long before 
the underlying sciences were brought to bear 
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yn specific questions of cheaper, lighter, and 
»ore durable machines, products, and struc- 
tures. The art of healing was practiced for 
centuries before the sciences of biology, 
nathology, and psychology came to the aid 
of the perplexed physicians whose patients 
died or got well in spite of their ministra- 
tions. Today, fundamental scientific research 
i; the handmaiden of modern industry and 
modern medicine. Quantitative answers, in 
verms of how much and how many, must be 
given to the questions raised by the industrial 
,dministrator and the diagnostician. 

The planners of the cities and towns, who 
ask or should ask the questions as well as co- 
ordinate the answers, should anticipate the 
questions of the administrators. The planners 
must continue to lay before experts in public 
health, public sanitation, social welfare, 
architecture, building construction, and trans- 
portation specific questions which will bring 
forth fairly specific replies. Assimilating and 
formulating the answers calls for just the 
skills of balance and coordination that the 
planner is able to bring to bear. To develop 
standards is a slow and at times confusing 
process, but, again quoting from the Report 
of the Harvard Conference, “Feiss [a planner] 
urged Ascher [an administrator] to keep on 
asking the question [about density] until the 
planners formulated their thinking to the 
point of being able to answer it.” 

\lthough the experts sooner or later will 
stimulate one another in getting on with the 
business of standards and procedures, The 
Bureau of Urban Research at Princeton 
University sounds a timely note of warning. 


rhe vital role of the People is being too largely ig- 
nored. Plans are being discussed, studied and framed 
which involve the fortunes of large segments of the urban 
population; yet little has been done to discover what the 
people think and want with respect to their own com- 
munities. In a democratic Nation, plans for city re- 
organization can be neither realistic nor democratic 
unless they are based on a foundation of public opinion 
which accepts the purposes of these efforts and approves 
the general methods of accomplishment. The alterna- 
live is excessive governmental control—paternalistic or 
arbitrary. 

Despite the official existence of city planning or zoning 
bodies in many localities, comparatively few municipal 
actions are influenced by the planning process. Plan- 
ning for cities remains more an idea than an actively 
operating municipal service, for it reflects neither public 
understanding nor support. Until this backing is en- 
gendered, city planning must remain limited in scope 


and effectiveness—unless it is to be imposed autocrati 
cally. Public opinion surveys offer an excellent means of 
stimulating the idea of planning among the citizenry of 
a town or city, for those who answer the questionnaire 
and those who review published results must auto 
matically reflect on the issues and proposed solutions 
involved. Furthermore, asking a representative group 
of individuals what they think about planning matters 
can assist materially in creating that feeling of partici 
pation and support in the citizen body so essential to 
practical success. Urban planning can become more of a 
community interest and concern, and less of a nebulous 
and misunderstood scheme proposed by a few indi 
viduals. 

In any final analysis, the more statistical aspects of 
basic studies of urbanism must be balanced with the 
likes, dislikes and inconsistencies of the people con- 
cerned. A purely intellectual demonstration that a com 
munity of a certain size seems to be the most efficient 
from a particular point of view, will be of little value 
if it embodies characteristics which are opposed to what 
people require and demand. Inevitably, in a demo 
cratic nation, there must be reconciliation of statistical 
and human desirability, and public opinion surveys 
provide a scientific mechanism for tapping the satisfac 
tions and dissatisfactions which must be considered in 
any significant or realistic conclusion of the more funda 
mental urban research. 


One of the most interesting documents to 
come to light during the year 1942 is the re- 
port of the Director of the Bureau on Urban 
Planning and Public Opinion from which the 
above quotations were taken. Instead of ask- 
ing the experts, the researchers asked city 
dwellers themselves for opinions on urban 
problems. The replies showed that the lack of 
good, reasonably priced housing was regarded 
as the outstanding problem. Next in impor- 
tance were transportation difficulties and 
trafic congestion, local wartime problems, the 
lack of employment opportunity, and the in- 
adequacy or dishonesty of municipal govern- 
ments. 

The public administrator who wants to 
know more about the procedures involved in 
public opinion surveys relative to urban re- 
search will find generous suggestions in this 
report. After reading it, he will agree with 
the author that “plans for urban development, 
which are to be more than mildly palliative 
and which are to provide a solid foundation 
for cumulative improvement throughout the 
years, will require scientific measurement of 
this type of fundamental consideration.” 

On the other hand, more can be made of 
existing routines. The public administrator 
who whips into shape a complicated public 
works program consisting of dozens of items 
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and submits them to his city council for a 
so-called public hearing which may devote 
only an hour or two to the subject is decidedly 
lacking in imagination. He must know that 
public opposition is usually more vociferous 
than public support. Public support, when it 
does exist, is usually directed toward some 
relatively small part of the program rather 
than the program as a whole. The public ad- 
ministrator must do much spade work with 
his community if he expects intelligent sup- 
port. Advice, consultation, and participation 
by citizen groups in formulating the program 
is just as important for adoption as is the 
engineering, legal, and political preparation. 

The engineer administrator is likely to be 
hesitant in seeking out citizen groups and 
rallying them to his support. The engineer 
prides himself on being “above _politics’— 
which is his way of excusing himself for not 
using the obvious techniques of the democratic 
process. Perhaps the engineering schools are 
responsible for this professional myopia. Con- 
centration on “book learning” to the exclu- 
sion of equipping the embryo engineer to get 
along with people through in-service training 
and through courses of study in psychology, 
sociology, and political science produces an 
engineer of limited capacity. 

lurning to recent publications of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board, we find 
emphasis being placed on the importance of 
groups in every city to organize in cooperation 
with their own officials for community self- 
analysis, for the thought and study needed to 
guide post-war rebuilding. Charles S. Ascher, 
the author of the pamphlet Better Cities, 
points out that although “national concern 
may dictate intervention by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to stimulate city rebuilding, only local 
initiative and leadership can give direction to 
the community's future growth.” Recognizing 
that it is not sufficient for isolated reconstruc- 
tion activities to spring up, it is pointed out 
that not only must public and private efforts 
at city rebuilding be coordinated but all levels 
of government and all departments of govern- 
ment must pool their information. The Board 
indicates that it expects to address itself spe- 
cifically to the more effective coordination of 
federal data and programs of concern for com- 
munity planning. Some interesting possibili- 
ties are discussed as follows: 


We must reshape our programs of Federal stimulation 


of home building, both public and private. First 
public and private enterprise together may giv 
desired community pattern. Secondly, so that, b. 
them, they may provide proper homes for all j; 
levels. To this end we may have to free public ho 
agencies from the present limitations upon the 

of those whom they may serve. They will then | 
not only to provide homes for the lowest income g 
but also to provide homes on a self-sustaining ba 

a great number of badly housed American fay 
above the minimum income level, for whom p; 
enterprise still cannot provide shelter at a profit 
the same time, to induce private development in 
in which it is now reluctant to operate, we should 
sider revising the forms of guarantees now offered 
include, perhaps, the insurance of a moderate yield 
a reasonable investment, rather than of the principal 
a mortgage. 


SOT 


One might well raise the question, however 
as to just how much private enterprise is lef 
Private enterprise hedged about by every co 
ceivable guarantee may easily lose its chie( 
characteristics of initiative, directness, and 
courage and thus fail to fulfill its historic fun 
tion in the economic system. 

This same pamphlet calls upon us to widen 
our thinking with respect to types of post-war 
building beyond the familiar courthouse and 
school. 

There must be provision for the health and welfar 
centers which may become as familiar as post offices 
with their well-baby clinics, their nutrition advisers 
their employment security offices for job registrai 
and consultation about benefits. There will be bu 
ings to serve new types of vocational education, groups 
of buildings combining the functions of school, libra 
and recreation center for children and adults. 


Much criticism has been visited in the past 
on the efforts to improve urban living by 
furnishing new housing for a small segment 
of the population. These segments have been 
small both in the number of persons affected 
and in the extent of urban area improved 
and have been limited to a specific incom 
group. In Better Cities is to be found an in 
teresting discussion of a wider concept in city 
rebuilding, namely the neighborhood as “an 
area freed from the disruptive forces of 
through traffic, with a system of circulation 
designed for its internal needs, supplied with 
its own play spaces, schools, health center, 
places of assemblage for worship and civic dis- 
cussion, its own retail shops.” 

One of the best sociological statements that 
the reviewer has come across recently is the 
following: “The neighborhood-in-the-city must 
be of a size and character that will not dwar! 
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xs inhabitants into anonymity, but will pro- 
vide a stage of sufficiently intimate scale so that 
she citizen can master it and play his role with 
atisfaction.” 

Unfortunately no mention is made by Mr. 
\scher as to how these new self-contained units 
of the city are to be administered. Political 
«ientists might differ in theory as to the crea- 
tion of a political autonomy of the neighbor- 
hood unit, and public administrators might 
not agree that decentralization is efficient and 
desirable. On the other hand, the reviewer 
believes that planners would subscribe to the 
principle of local control wherever possible on 
the theory that those matters which touch the 
domestic life of the people most acutely are 
best controlled by the people themselves acting 
either on their own behalf as in a town meeting 
or through elected representatives of relatively 
small and homogeneous groups. Even if the 
new technique of public opinion surveys is 
adopted and the existing routines of public 
hearings are improved, in communities over 
:00,000 in population the city hall is usually 
oo remote to be in tune with the desires of 
local neighborhood groups. The localization 
of selective service boards and ration boards 
will give us at least a wartime experience with 
local control groups, as against the existing 
centralization of general administration in 
city-wide or country-wide authorities. 

This excellent and thought-provoking pam- 
phlet is not all sociological theorizing. It recog- 
nizes the need for new tools—legal, administra- 
tive, financial—for city rebuilding. A search, 
Mr. Ascher says, must be launched for ways of 
bringing to bear more effectively the trinity of 
sovereign powers: eminent domain, taxation, 
and the police power. In facing the problem 
of assembling large areas of land of many 
small ownerships, he points out that the powers 
of the state may help private as well as public 
groups in large-scale city rebuilding even to 
the extent of making it possible for the city 
to retain ownership of land and lease it to 
private enterprises for redevelopment. He 
urges that the square mile rather than the 

square block be the measure of city rebuilding. 

Mr. Ascher asks frankly: “Should we bail 
out the owners?” He declares that the answer 
will be in terms of public policy: 

Who owns the land and the claims against it? Small 


home owners and investors, great estates, or mutual 
institutions like savings banks and insurance companies? 


We do not know, and we must find out in order to give 
an intelligent answer. Is the owner of an obsolete struc 
ture to be paid values which should long since have 
been amortized, when the structure as it stands may 
violate half a dozen laws? Who should shoulder the 
burden: citizens as local real estate taxpayers, the same 
or other citizens as the payers of graduated Federal 
income taxes, the same or other citizens as policy holders 
in insurance companies that may have to take losses 
on their mortgages? . . . The welfare of more than half 
the population of the country and indeed the entire 
national economy are at stake in freeing the land for 
city rebuilding: Federal intervention is necessary, and 
its terms and conditions should be propounded. 


While the public administrator is very much 
interested in discovering a new approach to 
the rebuilding of the city, he must also give 
attention to reducing the costs of construction, 
particularly in the housebuilding industry. 
Miles L. Colean, formerly Assistant Federal 
Housing Administrator and more recently 
director of the Housing Survey of the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, has contributed an in- 
teresting pamphlet entitled The Role of the 
Housebuilding Industry in the same National 
Resources Planning Board series. His estimate 
of the magnitude of the postwar housebuild- 
ing industry is $2,800 million to be spent an- 
nually on 824,000 nonfarm dwellings, and 
$1,200 million to be spent annually on mis- 
cellaneous residential construction and _re- 
pairs. 

The industrialization of housebuilding, Mr. 
Colean points out, depends on throwing off the 
traditional restraints surrounding a custom- 
built product. Attainment of any striking cost 
reductions, he adds, depends on three things: 
(1) simplification and standardization of the 
parts of the house, (2) simplification and 
mechanization of the processes of assembly, 
and (3) volume production. These in turn 
depend upon centralized managerial control 
and factory methods. The result would be a 
new product, a new system of production, and 
a new industry. 

While Mr. Colean’s diagnosis of the ills of 
the building industry is practically complete, 
the reviewer would have liked to see included 
a discussion of the annual wage and its rela- 
tion to the high cost of the finished product. 
Building trades employment has fluctuated 
more wildly in the last quarter century than 
the stock market in the same period. It is sub- 
ject to every known human factor, with the 
weather thrown in. The building trades 
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workers should be realistic enough to see that 
the present popular support of public housing 
is jeopardized by labor costs due to high wage 
rates. A widespread appreciation of the dis- 
crepancy between these high rates and the 
prevailing rates of pay for other occupations 
of a comparable character may eventually lead 
to an unfavorable reaction among the citizens 
in general who are paying taxes, as well as 
among other workers, who may resent the ad- 
vantage which the building trades seem to 
enjoy. 

It must be conceded, however, that serious 
consideration of the annual wage will prob- 
ably have to follow rationalization of the 
building industry. There are probably more 
workers in this industry than can be employed 
on a year-round basis, and there are probably 
more contractors available than are needed for 
a sustained housebuilding program. Some such 
device as the Six Companies organization that 
built the Boulder Dam will have to be created 
to assure adequate capital and management for 
year-round building operations. State housing 
enabling acts passed largely for the purpose of 
cooperation with the federal housing authori- 
ties do seem to offer the basis for a rationaliza- 
tion of the industry comparable with what 
took place in Great Britain under private 
auspices. They present the opportunity to 
create security and continuity of employment 
in the building trades; hence they open up the 
possibility of an adequate annual wage. They 
assure relative freedom from labor troubles, 
which means not only freedom from sabotage 
on the part of unscrupulous labor leaders but 
protection from the destructive influences of 
unfair employers conniving among themselves 
to break down trade union strength. Building 
trades workers therefore should begin to re- 
consider their traditional suspicion of sugges- 
tions in the direction of accepting an annual 
wage of reasonable adequacy in lieu of the 
present current hourly basis. 

The Mayor of New York was quoted as long 
ago as August 10, 1939, in the New York papers 
as follows: 

Mr. LaGuardia also urged that some formula be 
worked out whereby income for building trades workers 
would be calculated on an annual rather than an 
hourly or daily basis. He said that despite the seem- 
ingly high wages paid to construction workers, the pub- 
lic must recognize that they do not work all year. The 
families of these craftsmen, he said, must eat and pay 
their bills every month. 
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The public administrator may be interested ;, 
sounding out his own mayor and local by) 
ing trades council on this delicate but fun¢, 
mental issue of the annual wage. 

Mr. Colean along with Mr. Ascher foresem 
a postwar interest in institutional investme, 
in rental housing on an unencumbered Owne: 
ship basis by insurance and savings institutions 
The experience of the Metropolitan Life |p 
surance Company with its huge Parkcheste; 
development in the Bronx, New York, should 
be followed with great interest by admip 
istrator and planner alike. However, bot! 
should view with alarm and regard with dis 
may the location of similar large rental housin 
projects at such a distance from the central 
business area, nine miles and fifty minutes 
that an already overloaded rapid transi 
system is put under additional burdens and th, 
central residential area is further depleted of 
population. 

Mr. Colean concludes his discussion with a 
courageous evaluation of government and thy 
housing industry as follows: 


The primary purpose of publicly owned housing js 
of course, to provide dwellings for families whos 
comes do not permit them to occupy decent quarter 
under currently existing conditions. But tied in wit! 
an over-all policy it can be made to serve other ends 
as well. 

As a buyer of large quantities of housing, Gover 
ment may, if it chooses, provide a potent stimulus | 
industrial development and a strong support for th 
market for the new industry's products. In the prewa 
period, the Government's housebuying program too fr 
quently served a contrary end. It generally accept 
the existing building industry with its wastes and 
local jealousies, and it bowed before the restraints ! 
suppliers, subcontractors, and labor held sacred. It: 
potentialities as a factor in industrial advancement w 
lost in its fear of losing the support of powerful groups 

In the postwar period Government will need to take 
a bolder stand. By using public buying as a directing 
force in the development of more efficient and ec 
nomical methods of production, Government may aid it 
narrowing the gap between incomes and housing costs 
no less effectively than it can by supplementing incomes 
through subsidy. 


Turning to our British cousins across the 
seas, one is impressed by the determination o! 
the British people to face constructively th 
postwar world at a time when their own na 
tional existence has been under the threat of 
Nazi bombing and invasion. The Beveridg 
report on social security has received consider- 
able press notice in the United States. Of less 
prominence but of no less fundamental sig- 
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nificance are two other reports emanating 
from Great Britain, one in July and the 
other in September, 1942. The reviewer is con- 
«rained to observe, in passing, that London, 
far more than Moscow, has been and still is a 
fertile source of social legislation. The tradi- 
tional distrust that many Americans have for 
the disturbing “alien doctrines” of Europe 
seem to him to have been misplaced, for West- 
minster, not the Kremlin nor the slums of 
middle Europe, has been the birthplace of the 
far reaching social and economic legislation 
that has found its way to the statute books of 
the states of the American Union. 

The Association of Municipal Corporations 
of Great Britain has given voice in a report, 
Reorganisation of Local Government, to the 
popular distrust of the regional administration 
of England and Scotland, which was instituted 
at the time of threatened invasion when it 
seemed possible that parts of the island might 
be cut off from the central government at 
London. In looking forward to schemes of 
postwar reorganisation, it points out that 
Great Britain must preserve local government, 
democratic in constitution as well as in opera- 
tion. This British emphasis on the mainte- 
nance of the integrity of local government will 
be of interest to American administrators and 
planners who may have to make up their minds 
soon as to how far they care to go in supporting 
the tendency of state and federal authorities to 
extend their control over the local services of 
public and private utilities, education, health, 
fire, and police. Faith in the local community is 
manifested in the following quotation from the 
report. 

Much of the progress in existing social and local serv- 
ices in the country has been derived from local initiative 
and experiment—the benefits of which have been subse- 
quently incorporated into general legislation—and we 
regard it as of vital importance that this local initiative, 
which is the very foundation of local government, should 
be maintained unimpaired. A system of regional admin- 
istration, especially if not directly responsible to elected 
representation, interposed between local authorities and 
the central authority, would not only detract from local 
responsibility and initiative and tend to lower the status 
of local authorities, but is, in our view, calculated to 
give rise to undesirable delays in execution of policy 
and result in an appreciable addition to the cost of gov- 
ernment, without any gain in the efficiency of local gov- 
ernment services. 

It is considered by many that the existing units of 
local government administration are too limited for 
many purposes and, of course, the fact is that the ad- 
vantages of wider areas of administration than are af- 


- 
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forded by the ordinary units of local government have 
been recognised in respect of particular services. We 
have given careful consideration to the position and, as 
a result, we feel that the needs of the present and the 
future can best be met by suitably rearranging areas of 
local government so as to secure a wider area for local 
government and at the same time giving to the local 
authority complete powers of local government. 


It is expected that the proposed “all- 
purpose” authority will make generally un- 
necessary the use of ad hoc bodies for the 
administration of particular services, a form 
of organization which the British generally 
regard as undemocratic, and it is proposed that 
they should be avoided wherever possible. This 
comment should be remembered by the Amer- 
ican administrator when he feels that he has 
solved the problem of interstate and inter- 
county cooperation by such devices as the Port 
of New York Authority, metropolitan park 
authorities, and similar ad hoc solutions to the 
difficult problems of joint operation of public 
services. 

One may conclude from the deliberations of 
the Association of Municipal Corporations 
that the British are incorrigibly localistic and 
democratic, in spite of a temporary regionalism 
under leaders not directly responsible to the 
people of the areas over which they exercise 
authority. 

Further evidence that the British are keenly 
aware of the limitation of existing local polit- 
ical boundaries is to be found in the Report 
of the Expert Committee on Compensation 
and Betterment, commonly referred to as the 
Uthwatt Report. This report proposes that the 
distinction between built-up areas or “town 
areas” and the rest of the country is not to be 
defined by existing municipal boundaries, but 
by a survey to be made by a proposed Central 
Planning Authority which is to ascertain the 
limits by the test that “there is such an amount 
of continuous occupancy of the ground by 
buildings that persons may be said to be living 
in the same town or place continuously.” 

The Uthwatt Report has not been extensively 
circulated in the United States, and for the 
benefit of those who do not know its provisions 
the authorized summary issued by the British 
Information Services is given in full at the end 
of this review. This summary makes clear the 
main feature of the report: the proposal that 
land outside built-up areas be left in private 
ownership as long as undeveloped, but that 
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the government buy immediately all rights of 
development in such land, paying a total sum 
amounting to the value of the development 
rights of the country as a whole, and apportion- 
ing the sum among the owners according to 
the development value of their various hold- 
ings. Thus all landowners, instead of gam- 
bling with each other on whose land will be 
selected for profitable development, will in 
effect cash in their chips in advance; the Na- 
tional Planning Authority will then be free 
to decide where new development is to take 
place, and to purchase the land selected for 
development and lease it to private builders, 
without creating tremendous profits for some 
landowners and denying them to others. 

The British journal Town and Country 
Planning, in its Autumn, 1942, number, com- 
mented that the landowners would do well 
to accept this scheme, since it is an accepted 
legal principle that the public is not liable for 
compensation for prohibiting development 
that has not occurred; and that the public 
would do well to accept the scheme, because of 
its planning advantages and because it would 
settle a controversy “likely otherwise to pre- 
occupy a generation that will have many other 
things to which it can profitably devote polit- 
ical attention.” 

Perhaps it is expecting too much of Amer- 
icans to offer a penetrating and comprehensive 
criticism of the Uthwatt Report at this early 
date. It is significant of its importance that the 
members of the American Institute of Planners 
voted in December, 1942, to discuss it at their 
January, 1943, annual meeting. One of the 
earliest published comments on the Report in 
the United States was that of Professor Edwin 
H. Spengler of Brooklyn College, in the Amer- 
ican City, November, 1942. He concluded his 
outline of the Report with the following non- 
committal observation: 

When compared with the traditional rights of private 
property, these proposals are, to say the least, drastic. 
However, public demand has made itself heard in the 
clamor for the establishment of an effective planning 
machinery, and in recent years vital alterations have al- 
ready been effected in the cherished institutions of the 
past. ... It remains to be seen whether public opinion 
{in the United States] in favor of national planning is 
sufficiently strong to make possible the introduction of 
controls that would go this far in the reduction of local 
authority and private initiative. 

The principal observation that the present 
reviewer has to make concerns the contrast be- 
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tween the basic philosophy proposed in , 

Uthwatt Report with respect to compensatioy 
to landowners in England with that Philosophy 
which prevails in the United States under ;}, 
exercise of the police power in the form 9 
zoning. In this country we have not hesitay, 

to deny an owner the right to build bevond 
certain heights; to confine his use of the |an¢ 
to a prescribed portion of the lot; to restric 
the number of families to occupy the premises 
or to deprive him of more lucrative business 9, 
industrial uses in certain areas, and al] wi) 
out provision for compensation. 

As a matter of fact zoning was born, so ; 
speak, in the United States at the turn of | 
century out of a situation in which the cit) 
Boston made substantial awards to certaj 
owners on Copley Square and around the Sta; 
House for limiting the height of buildings 
ninety feet and seventy feet respectivel) 
the theory that it was taking an easement jy 
the upper air over their properties for whic 
compensation had to be paid. It became o} 
viously financially impossible to prevent other 
similar construction by this principle of co 
pensation, and out of this dilemma zoning \ 
developed. A statute was enacted in igo; d 
viding the city of Boston into two districts o 
zones of height limitations and providing {or 
no compensation to the owners of the land 
The constitutionality of the law was contested 
at once and finally settled in the United States 
Supreme Court in the famous decision 
Welch v. Swasey, 214 U. S. g1 (1909), know 
to all administrators and planners. 

The Uthwatt Report seems to recommend 
a principle of “compensation for betterment 
discarded both by the American public ad 
ministrator and American courts more than 
a third of a century ago. One would have w 
know more than does the present reviewer 
about the English customs of land tenure and 
land use to say with confidence whether the 
thesis of the Uthwatt Report would be as r 
pugnant today to the English as it would be 
the American people. It is safe to say, however 
that any proposal which appeared to “freez 
land values and contribute 25 per cent of the 
unearned increment of a subsequent rise in 
values would be open to prolonged and heated 
controversy in the United States. 

After so discursive a review of so many dil 


ferent types of articles it may serve some pur 
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pose to make a brief summary of the highlights 
of the six pamphlets. These studies put re- 
newed emphasis on quantification, on being 
able to say “how much” and “how many” for 
sandard setting purposes; caution us against 
ignoring public opinion and on putting too 
much reliance on expert opinion; note the 
importance of over-all planning for any re- 
building program; emphasize the need for 
wider economic boundaries of the group for 
whom rebuilding is contemplated and for a 
wider concept of a post-war public works pro- 
cram; call for more flexible and_ broader 
powers of government, such as excess con- 
demnation and public ownership of land leased 
o private interests, to make possible a rebuild- 
ing program; and demand reduction of build- 
ing costs through rationalization of the 
building industry. 

The contrast needs to be underscored at this 
point between these tentative proposals of 
rivate individuals in the United States and 
the forthright recommendations of an official 
group such as are embodied in the British 
Uthwatt Report. Complicated and question- 
able as may be some of the specific proposals, at 
least the British people are seriously consider- 
ing post-war building and redevelopment on 
the broad plane of a national land policy. In 
the United States no comparable group has 
been created to study and bring forth a com- 
prehensive national program. The National 
Resources Planning Board’s contribution to 
the general literature of planning and admin- 
istration through a series of pamphlets written 
by individual citizens lays the ground work for 
a national policy-making project on something 
like the grand scale of the Uthwatt Report. 
However, so far, neither the National Re- 
sources Planning Board nor any legislative or 
executive agency of government has assumed 
the inevitable and ultimate task. 


HE authorized summary of the Uthwatt Re- 
po issued by the British Information 
Services follows: 

In pursuance of its declared policy of na- 
tional planning, the British Government, early 
in 1941, took active steps to develop the neces- 


sary organization. A _ special Department, 
headed by a Minister (now Sir William Jowitt, 
M.P.) , was set up to promote and coordinate 


edad 
4/ 


the reconstruction work of the different Gov- 
ernment Departments; a War Cabinet Recon- 
struction Committee, comprising War Cabinet 
and other Ministers, was appointed to super- 
vise; and the Ministry of Works and Build- 
ings (now the Ministry of Works and Plan- 
ning) was made generally responsible for 
physical reconstruction. 

In January 1941 the Uthwatt Committee was 
appointed to study questions of land owner- 
ship and control. It was a Committee of ex- 
perts, comprising a judge as chairman, another 
lawyer and two surveyors. It began by pub 
lishing an Interim Report recommending cet 
tain steps (subsequently adopted by the Gov- 
ernment) to prevent speculation in land during 
the war period, including maximum prices, 
not exceeding values at March, 1939, for the 
public acquisition of land. 

The second Report, now published, deals 
with methods of securing that in the post-wat 
reconstruction, land, both urban and rural, 
shall be put to the best use in the interests of 
the nation as a whole. The subject is highly 
technical, but the Committee has made a wide 
survey and submitted bold and original recom- 
mendations. Before announcing its decisions 
on the report, the Government has referred it 
to the Minister coordinating reconstruction, 
for consultation with the Government Depart- 
ments concerned. 

The Report begins by outlining the history 
of planning in Britain. The conception of 
planning was first given statutory recognition 
by the Town Planning Act of 1909, which was 
largely negative in character, but did at least 
make a beginning. The 1932 Act, now in force, 
goes a good deal further, but is confined to 
local planning based on the initiative and 
financial resources of local authorities, with 
the Government acting as a quasi-judicial body 
to secure fair-play to owners of property. 
Planning under the Act is local, not national, 
in outlook and is mainly regulatory in char- 
acter. 

Public opinion in favour of planning has 
been growing steadily stronger, and increasing 
disappointment has been felt at the ineffective- 
ness of the law. In 1937, the Government ap- 
pointed the Barlow Commission on planning, 
which issued a report, in 1940, pressing 
strongly for positive planning on a national 
scale. The Commission reported that under the 
existing law, land was not being used to the 
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best national advantage on account of the high 
cost of purchase and the heavy compensation 
payable when local authorities attempted to 
control the use of land. 

The Commission urged, therefore, that “a 
body of experts should be appointed to ex- 
amine the questions of compensation, better- 
ment and development generally.” It was 
because of these recommendations that the 
Uthwatt Committee was appointed. 

The Uthwatt Report points out the diffi- 
culties that occur in planning the use of land: 
first, in the case of public control, and, 
secondly, in the case of public ownership. 
Planning by a public authority does not de- 
crease the total value of land; on the contrary, 
good planning increases it. But it always in- 
volves a “shifting” of values—one owner's land 
may be increased in value, another's decreased. 
While it generally proves easy for owners whose 
land is damaged to make good their claim for 
compensation, it is hard for the planning au- 
thority to prove which owners benefit in any 
particular case. The result is that there is al- 
ways compensation to pay, and in no case yet 
has betterment been recovered. Costs have ac- 
cordingly been so heavy that planning has been 
very seriously impeded. 

Purchase by the planning authority is some- 
times possible on a voluntary basis but not 
often, because some owner generally holds out 
for an excessive price. Purchase must, there- 
fore, usually be on a compulsory basis. Com- 
pulsory purchase is authorized by Acts of 
Parliament, but is hedged round by so many 
precautions that action is very slow and ex- 
pensive. 

The Report proceeds to outline the need for 
planning at the present time. The most obvious 
need is for replanning and rebuilding, as an 
integral part of the town, the areas devastated 
by bombs. But there are innumerable other 
areas in many towns which require complete 
reconstruction, and this is as urgent and im- 
portant as the rebuilding of war-devastated 
areas. The rebuilding of the towns as a whole 
must be regarded as a single problem. Indeed, 
this aspect of post-war reconstruction is only 
a small part of the whole picture. The require- 
ments of agriculture, the location of industry, 
the decongestion of built-up areas, the building 
of immense numbers of houses, the provision 
of open spaces, green belts and other ameni- 
ties, the overhaul of the transport system, etc., 


etc.—all these problems must be urgently ¢9 
sidered. 

The Committee therefore bases its Re 
on the following two fundamental assy 
tions: — 

i. That national planning “will be directed to eng, 
ing that the best use is made of land with a view 
securing economic efficiency for the community and yw 
being for the individual and that it will be recog, 
that this involves the subordination to the public g 
of the personal interests and wishes of landowners. | 
reserved acceptance of this conception of plann 
vital to a successful reconstruction policy.” 

ii. That there will be a system of national plat 
“with a high degree of initiation and control by 
Central Planning Authority, which will have natioy 
well as local considerations in mind, will base its act 
on organized research into the social and economi 
pects of the use and development of land, and will } 
the backing of national financial resources where n 
sary for a proper execution of its policy.” 

The Report deals separately with deve loped 
(built-on) areas and undeveloped (no 
built-on) areas. As regards the latter, it js 
necessary to prevent a repetition of the man 
errors of the past. A coastal area, a beauty spot 
may have a high building value, yet it may b 
in the national interest to forbid building 
Similarly, it may be in the national interes 
to prevent some of Britain’s large cities from 
expanding further. This involves sterilization 
from building, of land which would otherwis 
command a high price. Such action is almost 
impossible under existing legislation, as th: 
compensation becomes excessive. 

If all building except agricultural is perma 
nently prohibited over wide areas, compensa 
tion must be paid for the loss of potential 
building value. Thus, in the case of a schem 
for a 100,000 acre rural zone, it may be that 
on a reasonable estimate not more than 100 
houses are likely to be built in the lifetime of 
the scheme, so that in the whole zone the loss 
of potential building value is only 100 houses 
But it is difficult to guess on what land thes 
houses will be built; potential building valu 
is essentially a “floating value,” and it is prac 
tically impossible to predict when it will settk 
Hence, if the 100,000 acres are held in many 
ownerships, and claims by individual owners 
for less of potential building value are sepa 
rately decided (as under the present system 
they must be), the total resulting bill for com- 
pensation is likely to be enormous, and great) 
to exceed in the aggregate the amount of the 
real loss on 100 houses, since each owner ma 
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daim (with more or less reason) his particular 
ind has potential building value. 

It is estimated that undeveloped land out- 
de town areas has been developed at the rate 
of 45,000 acres per annum, and the average 
value of development rights has been £200 per 
are. The resultant total of {9,000,000 would 
be a fair national measure of compensation for 
4] development rights in the year; piecemeal 
valuation, on the other hand, would come to 
between two and three times that total and 

would not produce a fair sum.” 

The Report therefore recommends a De- 
velopment Rights Scheme for land outside 
built-up areas. The main features are:— 

(a) Rights of development in all land out- 
side built-up areas are to be vested in the State 
immediately. The owners of the land affected 
are to be compensated for the loss of develop- 
ment value, on the basis of a fixed single sum 
representing the fair value to the State of the 
development rights of the country as a whole, 
this sum then being apportioned among the 
owners according to the development value of 
their various holdings. “Development” means 
the use of land for the purpose of carrying on 
any business, trade or industry other than agri- 
culture; or the erection of buildings other than 
agricultural buildings or buildings which serve 
the amenity of dwelling-houses, etc. 

(b) The undeveloped land remains vested 
in its former owners, who retain possession and 
all their powers of ownership, use and disposal, 
except only that “development” is prohibited. 

(c) The National Planning Authority is to 
decide what development, whether public or 
private, shall take place. It must purchase 
under compulsory powers and at a fair price 
any land required for such approved develop- 
ment, and in the case of approved private 
development, must lease (but not sell) the 
land to the developer for an appropriate term 
of years. When both an owner and a third 
party wish to develop, preference is to be given 
to the owner. 

“This measure of unification in the State of 
the development rights attaching to unde- 
veloped land outside built-up areas is an es- 
sential minimum necessary to remove the 
conflict between public and private interest to 
which we have referred,” says the Report. “As 
regards the area to which it applies, it is a 
complete solution to the heavy and vexing 
problem of shifting values. The development 


values for all time will have been acquired, 
and paid for. Compensation will no longer be 
a factor hindering the preparation and exe- 
cution of proper planning schemes. The 
scheme will thus facilitate the operation of a 
positive policy for agriculture, the improve 
ment of road systems and public services, the 
preservation of beauty spots and coastal areas, 
the reservation of green belts and National 
Parks, the control over the expansion of exist- 
ing towns and cities, the establishment of 
satellite towns and the planned location of 
industry in new areas.” 

The difficulties of urban planning and de 
velopment, owing to the high cost of land, are 
well known. The Report makes detailed 
recommendations, mostly of a technical char- 
acter, which cannot be described in general 
terms in a short paper. The following are some 
of the more important proposals:— 

(a) Planning authorities should be given 
compulsory powers of purchase, much wider 
and more simple than under existing legisla- 
tion, for planning and other public purposes. 

(b) Planning authorities should be em- 
powered to purchase war-damaged and other 
reconstruction areas as a whole, and may not 
thereafter sell, though they may lease, any of 
the land to private persons. 

(c) In areas other than reconstruction areas, 
planning authorities should be empowered to 
purchase land compulsorily before a planning 
scheme is in operation, or in advance of re- 
quirements, where development or redevelop- 
ment in accordance with a scheme is not being 
carried out by the owners; where it is essential 
for them to carry out development or re- 
development themselves; for providing alterna- 
tive accommodation for displaced persons; and 
for purposes of recouping themselves where 
land has increased in value as a result of public 
improvements or reconstruction planning. 

(d) Procedure in the requisition of land 
and the assessment of compensation is to be 
substantially simplified and speeded up. 

(e) For the purpose of securing betterment, 
an increment tax of 75 per cent of any in- 
creased value, as measured every five years, is 
to be imposed on all land and buildings. 

(f) Compensation for planning restrictions 
is to be modified in some important respects. 

(g) Proposals are made for the machinery 
of central planning. 
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Comments on the “Ten Commandments” 


By W. R. Allstetter, Formerly of the Surplus Marketing Administration 


Eprror’s Nore: While an official in the Surplus 
Marketing Administration, Mr. W. R. Allstetter 
wrote to Mr. Alvin E. Dodd, of the American Man- 
agement Association, commenting on that Associa- 
tion’s “Ten Commandments of Good Organization” 
in relation to his own administrative experience. 
Mr. Allstetter’s letter follows. 


Mr. ALvIN E. Dopp 

AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
New YorK 

Dear Mr. Dopp: 

Upon his return from the East, Lincoln 
Bloomfield gave me a copy of your “Ten Com- 
mandments of Good Organization.” ! He said 
you had expressed an interest in finding out 
whether government people would consider 
these ten commandments applicable to govern- 
ment administration. 

Some of us in the Surplus Marketing Admin- 
istration have, in a more or less unofficial man- 
ner, been trying to formulate a few rules of 
good government organization. We have come 
out with some of the same answers you have. 
Your first five commandments are almost the 
same as ours. .. . The fact that we have reached 


1 These “commandments” are as follows: 

1. Definite and clean-cut responsibilities should be 
assigned to each executive. 

2. Responsibility should always be coupled with cor- 
responding authority. 

3. No change should be made in the scope or respon- 
sibilities of a position without a definite understanding 
to that effect on the part of all persons concerned. 

4. No executive or employee, occupying a single ed 
tion in the organization, should be subject to definite 
orders from more than one source. 

5. Orders should never be given to subordinates over 
the head of a responsible executive. Rather than do 
this the officer in question should be supplanied 

6. Criticisms of subordinates should, whenever 
sible, be made privately, and in no case should a subordi- 
nate be criticized in the presence of executives or em- 
ployees of equal or lower rank. 

7. No dispute or difference between executives or 
employees as to authority or responsibilities should be 
considered too trivial for prompt and careful adjudica- 
tion. 

8. Promotions, wage changes, and disciplinary action 
should always be approved by the executive immediately 
superior to the one directly responsible. 

g. No executive or employee should ever be required, 
or expected, to be at the same time an assistant to, and 
critic of, another. 

10. Any executive whose work is subject to regular in- 
spection should, whenever practicable, be given the as- 
sistance and facilities necessary to enable him to main- 
tain an independent check of the quality of his work. 


conclusions similar to yours almost entire) 
from our own experiences in the Surplus Mar 
keting Administration is extremely interes 
ing. I thought you might be interested in |), 
ing about these experiences, and I am giving 
an outline of them below. 

Almost three years ago, when Milo Perkins 
was placed in charge of the Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation (later made part 
the Surplus Marketing Administration) it w. 
a highly centralized organization. Primari) 
the function of the agency was to purchase sur 
plus farm commodities and make them avail 
able to low income persons through state wel 
fare departments. The commodities were give; 
out in kind directly to the low income families 
or were served to children in the form of 
lunches at schools and camps. Shortly after } 
coming the head of the Federal Surplus Co: 
modities Corporation, Perkins devised {| 
Food Stamp Plan, which also had for its pu 
pose the increase of the domestic consumptio: 
of surplus commodities. This was a plan unde 
which “Surplus Blue Food Stamps’ would | 
turned over to low income families who could 
use them at any grocery store to buy certai) 
commodities which the Secretary of Agricu 
ture designated as surplus. 

. .. The stamps were to be issued by stat 
county, or city public welfare organizations | 
the various welfare recipients (around 16 

7 per cent of the total population at that time 
I believe). 

You can readily see some of the problems in- 
volved in launching and operating such a pro- 
gram. Working relationships had to be secured 
with other federal agencies, with state and local 
welfare agencies, the grocery trade, the local 
banks (for redemption of stamps), etc. The 
difficult problem of how many orange and blu: 
stamps would go to each recipient had to bi 
worked out to fit local conditions. Compliance 
with the regulations was necessary on the part 
of the grocers. And, of course, the usual organi- 
zation problems of personnel, supervision, pro- 
cedure, etc. arose. 

Six cities were chosen as experimental areas 
in which the program would be organized b) 
people sent directly out from Washington 
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Then, when it was decided to expand the pro- 
‘ram, the country was divided into four regions, 
and four regional directors were appointed to 
administer the programs in the regions. Still 
later the job of distributing commodities in 
tind, chiefly for donation to community school 
lunch programs, was placed under the regional 


directors. 

The Federal Surplus Commodities Corpora- 
tion employed, among others, a group of young 
fellows, of whom I was one, to assist in launch- 
ing and operating the food stamp plan. Some 
of us were already interested in some of the 
problems of management in government. At 
any rate, Our experiences were such that we 
were soon made acutely aware of some of the 
problems of government operation. And _ be- 
cause of three rather remarkable top officials 
in the organization, we were encouraged to 
think about and experiment with these prob- 
lems. 

The first thing that impressed most of us was 
the terrific number of vetoes we ran into. The 
checkers and balancers were everywhere. I won- 
der whether you have to contend with that sort 
of thing so much in private industry. .. . 

The greatest aggregation of vetoes occurred 
in connection with personnel work. When it 
was finally decided by the regional director 
that the appointment or promotion of a par- 
ticular person was necessary, the necessary re- 
quest for a personnel action was made up and 
sent in to Washington by the regional director. 
It was then turned over to the Personnel Divi- 
sion of the Surplus Marketing Administration. 
This office was broken down into several parts; 
the Qualification Section, the Classification 
Section, and then the Appointment Section. 
Each section examined the application and 
each section chief's initials were required upon 
it before it could proceed further. Each could 
veto the action and return it to the field. If by 
chance the application got by all these various 
barriers, it was sent to the Department of Agri- 
culture Personnel Division. This division was, 
I believe, broken down into the same sections 
as the Personnel Division of the Surplus Mar- 
keting Administration. Each one of these sec- 
tions presumably examined it and either 
approved or disapproved. The Classification 
Section was an enthusiastic vetoer. After that, 
it went to the Secretary's office for final action. 
Either before or after going to the Secretary's 
office, I am not just clear which, certain appli- 


cations had to be sent to the Civil Service Com- 
mission for approval. Eventually, as the Surplus 
Marketing Administration becomes completely 
under Civil Service, a more thorough review of 
all applications will be given by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. . . . 

Most of our activities were subject to this 
type of veto. Almost all of the vetoers had one 
thing in common. They could say, “No, you 
can't do this,” but they could not say, “You 
must do this.” None of them was responsible 
for seeing that the actual job affected by the 
veto was carried out. That fact seemed to us 
the key to our difficulties. It meant that the 
veto was not imposed with the objec tive of get- 
ting the job done. Frequently, the vetoes were 
imposed because the vetoer was just playing 
safe. He was charged with preventing certain 
kinds of mistakes—not with seeing that afirma- 
tive action was taken and so, when he did not 
feel quite sure of his ground, he vetoed. . . . 

The net effect of the exercise of these many 
vetoes was devastating. One obvious result was 
the creation of endless delays and immense 
amounts of paper work. Sometimes—frequently 
—the vetoers, being remote from the circum- 
stances and not fully acquainted with them, 
were simply wrong. One important effect of the 
vetoes was to prevent flexibility in meeting local 
situations. In our particular program this was 
very important because we were working in co- 
operation with local agencies, and any apparent 
unwillingness to yield to reasonable local re- 
quirements hindered our mutual working re- 
lationships. ... Many of us were convinced that 
the frustration which afflicts many govern- 
mental employees came from this constant ir- 
responsible vetoing. It fathered buckpassing 
and the discouraged, resigned attitude toward 
“Government red tape” about which we heard 
so much... . 

It was at about this point in our thinking 
that our first rules of government organization 
began to emerge. They were: 


1. Responsibility must be accompanied by 
reasonably complete authority. 

. Veto power must be given only to persons 
who are charged with responsibility for 
the results of their vetoes. In general, one 
employee must be given veto power over 
the actions of only those employees who 
are directly and completely his subordi- 
nates. 
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I think we realized then, certainly we do now, 
that such rules as these should not be applied 
with the exactness of the laws of physics but 
rather should serve as general guides to think- 
ing about government management problems. 

These rules naturally led us to the question 
of fixing responsibilities on individuals. We 
found that government employees were gener- 
ally quite vague as to what they were supposed 
to accomplish. . . . In the Surplus Marketing 
Administration, there exist the twin objectives 
of increasing income to farmers and improving 
poor people's diets. It can be quite difficult to 
decide between these two objectives where and 
if they conflict. Further, the organization has 
certain implied responsibilities to the public 
interest, and different employees may have dif- 
ferent ideas as to what these implied responsi- 
bilities are. And to top things off, the Surplus 
Marketing Administration is part of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and is supposed to 
harmonize its objectives with those of the De- 
partment as a whole. 

The fact of the matter seems to be that gov- 
ernment agencies have pretty much neglected 
to emphasize this question of objectives—of de- 
fining the responsibilities of an organization as 
a whole. The Department of Agriculture only 
recently started requiring its bureaus to state 
their objectives at the time their budget re- 
quests for the following year were presented. 
This vagueness which generally exists with re- 
gard to the responsibilities of government 
agencies naturally has tended to retard the fix- 
ing of responsibilities on the individuals within 
the organization. 

At any rate, we became convinced that it 
would be necessary to fix the responsibilities of 
the SMA employees. There was, of course, little 
sense in saying to a field employee, “You can 
have whatever authority is necessary to handle 
your responsibilities. Get the job done,” if 
the employee wasn’t quite sure what the re- 
sponsibilities were. Consequently, we con- 

cluded that another rule of government organ- 
ization should be similar to your “First Com- 
mandment,” as follows: 


3. Definite and clean-cut responsibilities 
should be assigned to each employee, par- 
ticularly the key employees. 


At this point it became apparent that if a 
man were subject to direct orders from more 
than one person, it would be extremely difficult 
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to keep his responsibilities and authorities ww, 

defined. The division of responsibilities and 
thorities between subordinate and superior ¢, 
pends in part on the personalities and abilities 
of the two. Their mutual experiences lead ; 

modifications of the relationship. It would }, 
almost impossible for two superiors to work w 
closely that the subordinate could know at 
times just what his job was. 

There are other reasons for having each ma; 
subject to the direct orders of only one perso; 
but, for us, it was sufficient that it was necessa) 
to the definition of responsibilities. Our nex: 
rule was, therefore, the same as your “Four 
Commandment”: 


dl 


4. No employee, occupying a single positio; 
in an organization, should be subject to 
definite orders from more than one person 


... We found that, if this rule were to by 
maintained, there were certain limits to th 
number of employees an administrator could 
have under his direct orders, and if the fun 
tions of his subordinates were important, i1 
volving need for independent judgment and 
initiative, etc., this was particularly true. For 
instance, we found that we could only hav 
about three to six state supervisors under on 
administrative official. If the number grew too 
large, the responsible administrative official 
tended to permit his assistants to issue direct 
orders. Also, incidentally, he tended to operat: 
by rigid rule rather than by a careful conside1 
ation of the actual circumstances calling for a 
decision. Our observations had indicated to us 
that in those agencies where many important 
officials were responsible to one man, the rules 
of procedure grew to staggering proportions. 

Our next rule, therefore, was as follows: 


5. Not more than three to six employees who 
are charged with important and varied re 
sponsibilities should be subject to the 
direct orders of the same man. 


In the kind of an organization we were work- 
ing toward, it was necessary that we find some 
method of judging the performance of the em 
ployees. It would be necessary to know how 
skillfully and diligently they were doing the job 
that had been given them. The question of ob 
jectives and the traditional governmental! 
vagueness on this score becomes important 
here. Whereas private businesses had for a cen 
tury or more been developing techniques fo! 
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measuring the extent to which they and their 
employees were achieving their profit objective, 
sovernment agencies had hardly begun work 
on defining their objectives. Actually. the mere 
fixing of responsibilities and delegation of nec- 
essary authorities served to make it easier for 
, superior to judge the effectiveness of his sub- 
rdinate’s work. However, this is not a suff- 
ciently objective and systematic method of eval- 
uating performance of the employee. We be- 
lieved that an administrative audit group 
should be set up in each region. The function of 
this group would be, through reports and 
systematic on-the-spot surveys, to make known 
what sort of a job was being performed by the 
employees. In line with your “Tenth Com- 
mandment,” we believed that the results of the 
surveys Should, except perhaps in cases of 
serious misconduct, be made available to the 
employee whose work was examined. Our rule 
covering this would be about as follows: 


6. Wherever possible, an independent check 
of an employee's work should be made and 
the results of the check should be made 
available to the employee in as helpful a 
manner as possible. 


At this point, we were beginning to get a 
more coherent idea of the kind of an organiza- 
tion we were striving toward. Essentially, we 
were trying to identify each man with a definite 
job and with the results of his own actions. We 
wanted to create a situation in which the in- 
telligent use of initiative would be encouraged 
and rewarded, where a man would live with, 
and become primarily interested in, the results 
of his own actions, and where errors of omission 
would loom as large, perhaps larger, than errors 
of commission. Instead of the traditional vetoes 
and other restraints on affirmative action, we 
were trying to substitute controls of the post- 
audit type which would be equally beneficial to 
superior and subordinate alike. 

A year or so ago I ran across an article in 
Reader's Digest by Stuart Chase which did a 
great deal to clarify my own thinking on these 
matters. It was a synopsis of the book, Manage- 
ment and the Worker by Roethlisberger and 
Dickson, which describes an experiment carried 
on at the Hawthorne works of the Western Elec- 
tric Company. . . . The plan was to make 
changes in the working conditions of . . . six 
girls and to record the effects of the resultant 
changes on the output of relays. Mr. Chase out- 


lines the conditions and results of the various 
periods . . . [and] goes on to say, “By asking 
their help and cooperation, the investigators 
had made the girls feel important.”’ The girls 
“had found . . . a place where they belonged, 
and work whose purpose they could clearly see. 
... They remarked also that they felt as if they 
had no boss.” 

The investigators experimented further by 
carrying out interviews of the 21,000 employees 
of the factory. In the interviews the employees 
were allowed to get off their chests whatever 
was bothering them. The effect was magical. 
Employees liked it. They felt better. They even 
thought the food in the company restaurant 
was better, though it was actually the same food 
they had always had. The reason was they 
thought they and their opinions counted. 

The lesson of these experiments seemed to me 
to be as important to public administration as 
to industrial personnel relations. Actually, what 
we had been working for was a system where the 
individual employee not only thought he 
counted but where he did count, and where his 
energies and his own unique talents could be 
put to useful work for the organization. We be- 
gan to see that the fundamental purpose in 
planning a system of government organization 
should be the release of the great potential but 
untapped capacities which most human beings 
have for useful work. We believed that the un- 
leashing of these human forces, even though 
they might not proceed in exactly the direction 
planned, was more important in terms of even- 
tual results than the strict channeling of the 
work of all employees along the lines the ad- 
ministrators thought best. 

By this time we had gotten fairly definite 
ideas as to how the principles set forth above 
should be put into a concrete plan in the SMA. 
The basic necessity was that there be a few 
highly decentralized regions. This was Mr. 
Perkins’ original plan. Within each region 
there should be one man directly in charge of 
the field force—called the chief of field opera- 
tions. He should probably be the second high- 
est ranking officer in the region. In order to cut 
down the number of persons bringing their 
problems to him, he should divide the field into 
districts under district supervisors, who, in turn, 
would each have under their direction several 
area supervisors. An area supervisor's territory 
might be, depending upon local conditions, a 
city, a county, several counties, or a state. 
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The first step in fixing responsibilities should 
be to make it clear that the area supervisor was 
responsible for all phases of the program within 
his area. . . . The area supervisor's opinion 
should be of primary consideration in any pol- 
icy decision affecting his area. . . . It should be 
emphasized to the area supervisor that the flow 
of ideas from him to the district and regional 
offices should be in as great or greater volume 
than from the regional and district offices to 
him. He should be made to feel that he was 
considered a reasonable, intelligent human be- 
ing and that in the final analysis the ideas, ex- 
periments, and accomplishments of him and 
his fellow area supervisors would be a material 
factor in shaping the whole program. And, of 
course, he should be given to understand that 
he only had one superior to report to although 
he might have many contacts in the district and 
regional offices. The regional director, of course, 
would need a great deal of assistance in the 
regional office to do his job. .. . In an SMA 
region there were, among others, a welfare and 
certification specialist and his assistants. 
There was a regional compliance specialist. . . . 
There was a regional school lunch man who was 
concerned with the allocation of foods to the 
various areas, warehousing, relations with 
school boards, etc. There was a regional econo- 
mist, regional information specialist, regional 
nutritionist, regional business management 
specialist, and regional personnel specialist, 
each with his assistants. 

For each of these specialists, there would arise 
occasions when it would be convenient for him 
to issue some direct order to the district and 
area supervisors. For the regional chief of field 
operations, there would arise on occasion a 
temptation to say to the regional specialists, 
“From now on, you issue all the orders in your 
line of work and don’t bring them to me any 
more.” Of course, this shouldn’t be permitted. 
The regional specialists should be purely ad- 
visory and should obtain their results by virtue 
of their persuasive powers rather than by virtue 
of any authority. First, of course, they should 
operate as advisors to the regional director and 
regional chief of field operations, and it would 
be up to them to persuade these men to issue 
appropriate instructions. They should attempt 
to influence the field men by virtue of their 
persuasive powers. In writing to the field it was 
important that the specialists, operating as ad- 
visors, write to the field under their own names 


and not sign the name of the regional direc, 
or the chief of field operations. Inc identally 
what few specialists seem to realize is thay 
the long run they can get better results by per 
suasion than by the use of authority. 


actually would have a good effect on the sp 
cialists in the regional office. They would ten¢ 
to use more intelligence. The first and mos 
important thing that they would do would | 
to try to be reasonable with area supervisors 
for only by virtue of their ability to appea 
reasonable and intelligent could they hold 
their influence with the field. To some exten 
the same would be true with regard to thei 
relationships with the regional director. 

There would be another good effect of pla 
ing the specialists on an advisory basis; ice., (| 
people out in the field would be less afraid o 
them and more willing to open up frankly and 
freely in order to get their help. Actually, « 
field man, since he would be responsible {o: 
getting the job done well, would want assis 
ance and advice from the specialists but hy 
wouldn’t want arbitrary interference fron 
someone who was not responsible for the opel 
ation of the program in the area. 

The number of standing instructions to th 
field man should be limited to as few as pos 
sible. For one thing, we knew people wouldn't 
pay much attention to instructions if they wer 
too numerous. In the second place, we knew 
that an organization in which instructions were 
issued with abandon usually had a lot of poor 
instructions. And, in the third place, it would 
be difficult if not impossible to outline in di 
tail the procedures that should be followed by 
SMA employees to meet various local situa 
tions. Last and most important, of course, a 
whole mass of instructions would be an und 
sirable limitation on the initiative of the area 
supervisor. The instructions that were issued 
should be in one manual, should be simpk 
completely indexed and up-to-date. Whereve 
possible, the instructions that went out should 
be explained to the local man, “sold to him, 
in terms of the organization’s objectives and 
the area supervisor’s responsibilities. 

One criticism might be that the system would 
only work where people of exceptional abilit) 
were found. It is true that most of the field 
jobs in the SMA were “key” jobs. They d« 
manded the use of judgment and initiative and 
they were paid on a relatively high rate. Per 
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haps in another type of work, such a system 
wouldn’t work. On the other hand, there is a 
sort of a hen and egg problem here. By fixing 
responsibility, granting authority, etc., you 
naturally develop the initiative of the em- 
ployees; people tend to slip into the right slots 
because it is readily apparent who is able to 
perform and who is not; the abler ones natu- 
rally emerge, and the conception of most of 
the jobs change until you can get along with 


, 
yiK 


J 


a smaller number of employees—but with a 
higher percentage of “key people.” 

.. This has been a frank and unguarded 
statement and is certainly not the official view 
of the Surplus Marketing Administration 
Consequently, please consider this simply one 
man’s personal ideas of what a group of peopl 
have been thinking—not an official statement. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. R. ALLSTETTER 





Contemporary Topics 





Consultation on Policy 


As the national administrative organization 
for war operations has become more closely 
knit, the relationships among the major field 
of policy, and among the departments and 
agencies concerned with each field, have be- 
come more important. Hence recent executive 
orders issued to consolidate operating units 
and extend administrative powers have also 
created almost a system of consultation on 
policy among the leading administrative of- 
ficials. 

This tendency may be observed in the recent 
orders extending the administrative authority 
of the Chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, the Secretary of Agriculture, and the 
Petroleum Administrator over their respective 
areas of the national social and economic or- 
ganization. 

The Chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, whose operating organization was ex- 
tended on December 5 to include the Selective 
Service System, consults on general policy with 
the members of his Commission, among whom 
are representatives of nearly a dozen major 
agencies. In addition, however, the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Navy are in- 
structed to consult with the Chairman and then 
to determine the number of men to be selected 
each month to fill their total requirements as 
approved by the President. The Chairman of 
the Manpower Commission was also added to 
membership in the Economic Stabilization 
Board. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, who was given 
at the same time “full responsibility for and 
control over the Nation's food program,” was 
instructed to exercise that control after consul- 
tation with an even greater variety of adminis- 
trative officials. He must recommend to the 
Chairman of the War Production Board for the 
latter's decision the amount and types of sup- 
plies and equipment needed for the food pro- 
gram. Whenever the supply of any food is in- 
sufficient for both food and industrial needs, 
the Chairman of the WPB and the Secretary of 
Agriculture jointly determine the division of 


— 


supply between the two purposes and, if the, 
disagree, submit their difference to the Pres; 
dent. Furthermore the Secretary exercises hj 
control over food allocation for civilian ration 

ing through the Office of Price Administration 

jointly with the Chairman of WPB controls thy 

importation of food for civilian uses, and afte 

consultation with the WPB prepares schedules 
of priorities for the domestic movement of food 
whenever necessary for the guidance of th 

Office of Defense Transportation. The Secx 

tary was also added to the membership on th: 

WPB. 

These measures of consultation on polic 
were ordered at the same time as the regroup 
ing of the agencies within the Department o} 
Agriculture into three major administratiy 
units: the Food Production Administration, th: 
Food Distribution Administration, and _ the 
Agriculture Research Administration. Mor 
recently, the Chairman of the War Manpower: 
Commission has assigned to the Department of 
Agriculture responsibility for supplying labor 
for war production, subject to the WMC's 
overall standards. 

The Petroleum Administrator, who was 
given extensive control over the petroleum in. 
dustry, partly by virtue of his control over the 
allocation to it of critical materials and partly 
by the power to issue directives regarding the 
operation of any foreign properties, is required 
to gather estimates from federal war agencies 
on the needs for petroleum and to recommend 
to the WPB the allocation of petroleum. H: 
also determines the areas and times for ration 
ing of civilian supplies of petroleum by th 
OPA, recommends to the War Shipping Ad 
ministration the allocation of tankers to the 
units of the petroleum industry, and certifies 
to the state regulatory bodies the amounts and 
kinds of petroleum which should be produced 
in their respective states. 


These measures of consultation are in addi- 


tion to those involved in the operations of the 
War Production Board and its subsidiary 
boards and committees, the board in the Office 


of Economic Stabilization, the Board of Eco- 


nomic Warfare, and others. 
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State War Legislation 


collaborate with each other and with the 
ederal government in national war programs 
will be presented to the forty-four state legisla- 
jyres that meet in regular sessions during 1943. 
The legislation was drafted by a committee 
designated by the state governments, working 
in cooperation with the Special War Policies 
Unit of the U. S. Department of Justice. 

The new state legislative program, which 
will be generally considered for the first time 
during the 1943 sessions, includes bills pro- 
viding for the suspension of statutes by gover- 
nors, an emergency fiscal program, emergency 
yansportation administration, explosives con- 
yol, and proposals to establish child care cen- 
ers and provide war housing. This program of 

gislation was discussed at five regional con- 
ferences of state and federal officials and state 
legislators held throughout the country during 
November and December, 1942. 

The 1943 legislative program will also in- 
dude an overall “State Emergency War Powers 
\ct.” This bill comprises the legislation for air 
raid precautions, military traffic control, fire 
defense mobilization, and other civilian de- 
fense measures first proposed in 1942 and en- 
acted virtually in full by all the eighteen state 
legislatures which held regular or special ses- 
sions during the past year. 

\ll these measures have been prepared by the 
drafting committee of the Council of State 
Governments, made up of attorneys general, 
commissioners on uniform state laws, and com- 
missioners On interstate cooperation, in con- 
sultation with the Special War Policies Unit of 
the Department of Justice, which has served 
asa channel for the transmittal of suggestions 
from federal agencies. The Special War Poli- 
cies Unit has cleared proposals for state legisla- 
tion made by federal agencies with other 
federal agencies concerned. Thus the pro- 
posals, when released for consideration through 
the Council of State Governments, represent 
the collective policy of all federal agencies 
concerned as well as that of the President. 

The drafting committee of the Council of 
‘tate Governments makes the final decision 
whether any legislative proposal shall be sub- 
mitted to the states. Legislative measures pro- 
posed to it by individual states, however, after 
dearance by the drafting committee for general 


peer ATION to empower State governments to 
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agreement on policy, are referred to the Special 
War Policies Unit, which circulates them 
among the appropriate war agencies for criti- 
cism and suggestions. 

This machinery provides a two-way channel 
for cooperative action by the federal and state 
governments in developing administrative 
teamwork on the basis of uniform state legisla- 
tion. In this way states have been able to volun- 
teer for administrative service in war programs, 
rather than waiting for all measures to be 
initiated by federal agencies. 

The first state legislation for participation in 
the war program was submitted to the states 
early in 1941 by the Council of State Govern- 
ments. It included proposals for the establish- 
ment of state councils of defense, for the mobili- 
zation of state guards, for the control of ex- 
plosives, and for the prevention of sabotage. 
This legislation was widely adopted by the 
state legislatures meeting in 1941 and 1942. 

The proposed statute bearing most directly 
on the relations between federal and state 
governments, and between legislature and ex- 
ecutive, is the “Executive Statutory Suspension 
Act.” This bill provides for the suspension or 
modification by the governor, when the legisla- 
ture is not in session, of any statute interfering 
with the war effort. In many cases, for example 
when the Office of Defense Transportation 
asked for state assistance in moving war workers 
and war materials, legislation enacted in nor- 
mal times was in conflict with emergency needs. 
The proposed bill gives the governor the right 
to suspend enforcement of a statute in such 
circumstances, if he has a request to do so from 
the President, the Attorney General, the Secre- 
tary of War, or the Secretary of the Navy, and 
after appropriate public hearings. 


Municipal Programs 


UNICIPAL officials are making plans to meet 
M their postwar problems and to define their 
relationships with state and federal agencies, 
as well as taking steps to deal with the current 
emergency difficulties caused by priorities and 
the shortages of manpower, materials, and 
equipment. 

The resolutions and 1943 legislative pro- 
grams adopted by the city officials of twenty- 
four states at their annual state municipal 
league meetings late in 1942 showed a general 
demand for the development of postwar plan- 
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ning programs by cities, as well as a demand 
for measures to ease their fiscal difficulties. 

Among the measures proposed for the latter 
purpose were the granting to cities of larger 
shares of state-collected tax revenues; the re- 
duction of tax exemptions on properties owned 
by religious, charitable, or educational institu- 
tions but used for commercial purposes; the de- 
feat of proposals for the federal taxation of in- 
come from municipal bonds; the optional in- 
clusion by cities of their employees under the 
old age insurance provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act; and the assumption by the federal 
government of liability for injuries sustained 
in the line of duty by local auxiliary civilian 
defense workers. 

The development of municipal postwar 
planning programs was formally advocated by 
city officials of a dozen states. Pennsylvania 
cities asked the state legislature for permission 
to set up reserve funds for future public works 
projects, Nine states now have laws permitting 
cities to make such financial arrangements. 

Municipal participation in the general na- 
tional policy of fiscal stabilization was evi- 
denced by the report of the Census Bureau that 
the total debt of 410 cities with 25,000 popula- 
tion or more had dropped by 2 per cent during 
the fiscal year 1942. This reversal of the trend 
of the past decade is attributed by the Census 
Bureau to the curtailment of outlays for mu- 
nicipal construction and the acceleration of 
debt payments by city governments. 

Many municipalities, especially in war in- 
dustry areas where the demands for additional 
services have been heavy, have been pinched 
by the shrinkage of local property tax revenues, 
the increases in costs, the loss of personnel, and 
the lack of materials. To offset these difficulties, 
they have tried to adopt new economies and 
more efficient systems of operations, according 
to recent surveys by the International City 
Managers’ Association. Among these measures 
have been the installation of new accounting 
and budget control systems, the creation of cen- 
tral purchasing offices to effect economies in 
buying supplies, refinancing bonds at lower in- 
terest rates and retiring municipal debts to save 
interest costs, the close restriction of the use of 
municipal motor vehicle equipment, and the 
combining of jobs for better utilization of man- 
power. At the same time, economies have been 
made through the discontinuance of unessen- 
tial or “luxury” municipal services, the reduc- 
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tion of travel on official business, stricte, one 
trol over sick leaves, and the collection o| de 
linquent accounts by mail instead of personal 
interview. 


New Jersey Constitution 


NEW State constitution which increases ;) 
A governor's control over administratio, 
and gives him the power to reorganize the ¢,. 
ecutive branch from time to time may be pre 
sented this year by the legislature of New Jersey 
to the people for their approval. The propos { 
constitution was drafted by a commissioy 
created by the legislature. 

The new constitution gives the governo 
more extensive power over organization and 
administration than those exercised by th; 
President in the federal government. The 
vision commission, considering the day-to-day 
business of government essentially an executive 
responsibility, recommended that the legisla 
ture meet biennially instead of annually. The 
proposed constitution prohibits the legislatur 
from making executive, administrative, or judi 
cial appointments, as it has had the power to di 
in the past. 

The proposed constitution consolidates iny 
nine departments and the Office of the Comp 
troller and the Treasurer the present ninety 
separate departments, boards, commissions 
and other agencies, and gives the governor th 
continuing power to allocate and reallocat: 
functions, powers, and duties among and 
within the departments established by the con 
stitution. The governor's transfers of adminis 
trative functions, however, are subject to legis 
lative veto. 

The Constitution requires a merit system 
and provides only a weak executive veto. | 
simple majority vote will override the gover 
nor’s veto on any bills except appropriation 
bills, on which a two-thirds vote is required 
The proposed constitution bars the governor 
from serving more than one term, although it 
increases the present three-year term to four 
years. 

The judiciary article of the new constitution 
proposes far reaching changes to simplify th: 
New Jersey court system, one of the most com 
plicated in existence. It modifies the organiza 
tion of state and county courts to establish a 
full-time supreme court, a single state-wid 
trial court of general civil and criminal juris 
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diction to sit in each county, and a single inter- 
mediate appellate court to hear the appeals 
from the trial court. Law, equity, and probate 
courts would be merged in the single trial or 
“superior court.” 


Changes in Local Government 


ousTON, TEXAS, and Lowell, Massachusetts, 
H adopted the city manager plan and Dear- 
born, Mich., adopted a strong-mayor plan dur- 
ing 1942. No other fundamental changes in 
form of government have been reported for the 
year by cities of more than 50,000 population. 
Twenty-six cities, more than in any year 
since 1923, adopted the city manager plan dur- 
ing 1942, bringing to 544 the total number of 
cities and counties in the United States with 
this form of government. Among the twenty- 
six cities were Mountain Brook, Alabama, and 
Laramie, Wyoming, the first cities in their 
states to adopt the plan, which is now in use in 
forty states. 


Homes Use Service 
HE Homes Use Service, the unit within the 
National Housing Agency created to pro- 
vide homes for war workers is administering its 
program by arrangements with the major sub- 
divisions of the National Housing Agency and 
with local war housing centers. 

In some cities, homes registration offices have 
been expanded into war housing centers by the 
use of Home Owners’ Loan Corporation facili- 
ties and personnel, assistance from regional 
NHA offices, and local volunteer services, espe- 
cially those of the Office of Civilian Defense. In 
others, local housing authorities have been 
authorized to operate war housing centers if 
they have the confidence of all groups con- 
cerned in the communities, and if they can take 
over and operate successfully existing homes 
registration services. 

The war housing center is set up to operate 
in a “natural administrative area,’ with the 
functions of conducting a room and home regis- 
tration service, and of administering the pro- 
gram of converting private properties into ad- 
ditional housing units for war workers, where 
zoning laws permit and local transportation is 
adequate. Small properties being considered 
for conversion are inspected by the staff of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, which acts 


as the agent of NHA in leasing the property, 
converting it, and managing it thereafter. The 
Federal Public Housing Authority does the job 
with properties that provide dormitory rather 
than family-type accommodations. 

War housing centers are to encourage pri- 
vate conversion of dwellings into apartments 
for war workers, with the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration insuring loans for this purpose. 
The war housing centers must certify war 
workers for occupancy of all dwelling units 
provided by federal or private conversion or 
new war housing construction, and they serve 
as general information centers on housing 
needs in the area. 


Regional Planning 


_ emergency problems led local 
governments in various parts of the coun- 
try to turn to regional planning during 1942 
for the solution of their immediate problems 
and in preparation for postwar activities. 

Within metropolitan areas, regional ma- 
chinery was used for emergency purposes—for 
example, to gear water systems to expanded 
wartime demands, or to arrange mass evacua- 
tion of civilians in case of enemy attack. The 
Baltimore Area Joint Committee worked on 
problems common to the city and the adjoining 
counties of Baltimore and Anne Arundel, in- 
cluding those dealing with streets and high- 
ways, zoning, parks, schools, waterworks, and 
fire protection. The Cleveland Regional As- 
sociation acted as technical adviser to the Cuya- 
hoga County Defense Council on one of the 
first civilian evacuation programs completed. 
The Harrisburg Regional Planning Commis- 
sion worked on plans for relieving traffic 
around war industries. 

Major problems arising in and around De- 
troit were studied by a Regional Planning 
Committee for that metropolitan area, while 
in Alabama the Central Planning Committee, 
including a number of towns in its member- 
ship, worked with the Tennessee Valley 
Authority on the site selection and plans for 
future development of housing for war workers. 
A wartime transportation survey, as the first 
step in the development of a master transporta- 
tion plan for the entire Los Angeles area, was 
made by the Los Angeles County Regional 
Planning Commission. 

In Wisconsin the Wisconsin State Planning 
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Board has employed a staff member to help 
local units of government prepare long-range 
programs of public work. The Michigan State 
Planning Commission has formally under- 
taken a similar program and other state 
planning boards are attempting to complete 
the organization of “shelves” of state and 
municipal public organizations initiated under 
the auspices of the Public Works Programming 
Othce, formerly the Public Works Reserve, 
which ceased to operate in July, 1942. 


Insurance of Public Property 


WENTY-SEVEN state governments are now 
Tien” paying fire losses on state 
property from appropriations, bond issues, or 
special funds. A study by the Maryland legisla- 
tive council shows that, of these twenty-seven 
states, eleven operate regular insurance funds, 
following in most cases the basic principles of 
commercial fire insurance; thirteen carry no 
insurance and have no insurance fund, depend- 
ing upon current appropriations or bond is- 
sues to care for fire losses; and three states act 
as self-insurers with limited funds. The study 
pointed out that a public fund may save money 
because of the low loss ratio on public property, 
and at least will save some of the money going 
to pay the administrative expenses of private 
underwriters. Only two instances were reported 
to the council in which a state insurance fund 
was unable to meet a large loss—when the state 
capitol buildings burned in Oregon and Wis- 
consin. 

Although several of the nation’s larger cities, 
including New York City, carry no commercial 
insurance on municipal property, the great 
majority of cities insure with commercial com- 
panies. Because of the comparatively low risk 
on public buildings, municipalities in at least 
seven states during the last few years have se- 
cured large reductions in fire insurance rates 
on their property. Studies by state leagues of 
municipalities in these states had shown that 
in the ten year period from 1929 to 1939, cities 
paid out nearly eight times as much for pre- 
miums as they collected in losses, while prop- 
erty owners in general paid a little more than 
twice as much. The studies have caused state- 
wide rate reductions on all or certain types of 
municipal property amounting to 10 to 27 per 


cent in Oregon, Wisconsin, California. \ 
York, Colorado, Oklahoma, and North ( , 
lina. 


Merit System Adoptions 


y pers Personnel systems of three of the . 
counties that adopted the merit system , 
the November, 1942, elections will be adminis 
tered through cooperative arrangements wi: 
State governments. Technical personne] s¢ 
ices for San Mateo county, suburban area soy 
of San Francisco, will be rendered by the (a) 
fornia state personnel board. The New Jers 
civil service commission will administer +} 
new personnel system for Burlington and W, 
ren counties, as it does for other counties j 
the state. 


The largest number of local employees being 
brought under civil service is in Wayne county 


(Detroit), where the system covers 4,500 « 
ployees and will be administered under a ci\ 
service commission of three members appoint 
by the county supervisors. St. Louis count 
(Duluth) has 800 employees now being broug! 
under civil service, while Ramsey county (§ 
Paul) has goo. 

The merit system was also adopted by thr 
cities on November 3—East Paterson and Poi 


Pleasant, New Jersey, and Ironwood, Michi 


gan. 


Municipal Public Opinion Poll 
N “aupiT of civic attitudes” 
A periodically by the Kansas City Civic Ri 
search Institute, to give the local citizen 
chance to speak his mind about local gover: 
ment throughout the year instead of at ek 
tion time only. The Kansas City institut 
the first governmental research bureau 


undertake a continuing public opinion pol! 


A public opinion research specialist is a me! 
ber of the institute staff, and surveys are co! 


ducted every six or eight weeks by a corps 0! 


trained interviewers. 


The poll is chiefly to give the average citize! 
an unofficial vote in public policy, but it als 
will attempt to answer such questions as ho 
much people know about their local gover! 


ment and what use they make of public rec 
tion facilities. 
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News of the Society 





— 


we annual business meeting of the Ameri- 
pal Society for Public Administration, 
which was postponed when the joint annual 
conference with the American Political Science 
\ssociation was called off at the request of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, is to be held 
in conjunction with a dinner meeting of the 
Washington Chapter of the Society on Febru- 
ary 16. All members of the Society were notified 
w mail of this arrangement. 


Chapter News 


ue Alabama Chapter held an afternoon and 
laen meeting January 28 on the subject 
Manpower in Wartime.” The principal ad- 
dress was given by Arthur S. Flemming, U. S. 
Civil Service Commissioner, who spoke on 
[he Federal Government and Manpower in 
Wartime.” 
rhe following members led the discussions 
during the afternoon: B. F. Ashe, regional direc- 
tor of the War Manpower Commission, At- 
lanta, on “Industrial Manpower in Wartime”; 
Raymond R. Paty, president of the University 
of Alabama, on “The Universities and the 
Problem of Manpower”; I. J. Browder, state 
ctor of personnel for Alabama, on “Man- 
power and the State Service’; and Major 
Johnson, Alabama State Headquarters, 
selective Service System, on “Manpower and 
the Selective Service.” 
The Alabama Chapter is continuing publica- 
tion of its monthly news letter, a copy of which 
is sent to each chapter of the Society. 


The San Francisco Bay Area Chapter met on 
November 16 together with housing and plan- 
ning organizations in the region to hear an ad- 
dress on “The Rebuilding of Britain” by Sir 
Ernest Simon, of the British Ministry of Works 
and Planning, formerly Lord Mayor of Man- 
chester. 


The Chicago Chapter held its annual busi- 
ness meeting on December go. The new officers 
elected for 1943 were: 
President—James W. Errant, manager of the 
Municipal Employees Society of Chicago 


Vice-President—Lawrence H. Jacobson, dep- 
uty state administrator of the Work Proj- 
ects Administration in Chicago 

Secretary-Treasurer—George H. Bowers, ad 
ministrative personnel technician for the 
Chicago Park District. 

The Chicago Chapter held its first meeting 
of 1943 on February 4, to hear L. Hill, formerly 
the general secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Local Government Officers speak on 
“Local Government in Great Britain in Time 
of War.” 


The Minnesota Chapter held its annual 
meeting December 18. Joseph D. Scholz, re- 
gional director of the Office of Civilian Defense, 
Omaha, formerly mayor of Louisville; and 
Allen Briggs, chief of staff of the Minnesota 
Office of Civilian Defense, spoke on the ad- 
ministration of civilian defense. C. C. Ludwig, 
executive director of the League of Minnesota 
Municipalities, led a discussion on the place 
of the regularly constituted municipal govern- 
ment officials in the civilian defense program. 
Major Horace Read, wing commander of the 
Civil Air Patrol in Minnesota, talked on the 
organization and work of the Patrol. 

The new officers elected for 1943 were: 

President—Miss Rena B. Smith, regional di- 
rector of the Eighth Civil Service District, 
U. S. Civil Service Commission 

Vice-President—Russell P. Drake, chief of 
the administrative services unit of the 
Minnesota State Division of Social Wel- 
fare 

Secretary-Treasurer—Lloyd M. Short, direc- 
tor of the Public Administration ’ Training 
Centar, University of Minnesota (re- 
elected) 

Council members: 

Leonard R. Anton, regional representative 
of the Bureau of Employment Security, 
Social Security Board 

Robert M. Hart, chief of the Classification 
and Compensation Division of the Minne- 
sota Civil Service Department 

Harold L. Henderson, executive director of 
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the Minnesota Institute of Governmental 
Research 

A. O. Pearson, superintendent of relief, Min- 
neapolis Public Welfare Board (retiring 
president). 


The New York Metropolitan Area Chapter 
held meetings on November 17 and on January 
6. C. Wilfred Jenks, legal adviser of the In- 
ternational Labour Office, Montreal, spoke at 
the November meeting on “Problems of In- 
ternational Administration.” At the January 
meeting, Lt.-Col. Joseph P. Harris of the School 
of Military Government, Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia, spoke on the Army program of training 
officers for the administration of occupied ter- 
ritories. 


The Washington, D.C., Chapter held a din- 
ner meeting November go at which Paul 
Appleby, undersecretary of the Department of 
Agriculture, spoke on “Efficiency and Red 


Tape.” The round table discussions which be- 
gan in December have included one on “Super- 
visor’s Clinic’ led by George F. Olsen, chief of 
the training branch, Office of the Secretary of 


War, and one on “Manpower Headaches” led 
by William Haber, director of the planning ¢j 
vision of the War Manpower Commission, 

At a luncheon meeting on January 6, th 

Executive Committee approved the appoint. 
ment of the following officers to serve until the 
next regular Chapter elections: 

President—Dr. Henry Reining, educationa| 
director of the National Institute of Pyb. 
lic Affairs. 

Dr. Reining was formerly first vice president of 
the Chapter and replaces John N. Edy, who lef 
Washington to become city manager of Hous 
ton, Texas. 

Senior Council member—Joseph Pois, chief 
of Administrative and Fiscal Reorganiza. 
tion Section, U. S. Bureau of the Budget, 
replacing E. R. Ballinger, who has become 
second vice-president of the Council. 

Secretary-Treasurer and Assistant Secretary. 
Treasurer—to replace Aubrey Davis, Jr, 
who has gone into military service: R. 
Gordon Arneson, administrative assistant 
to the director, Statistics Division, War 
Production Board; and Kathaleen C 
Arneson, technical adviser to the assistant 
director, Office of Defense, Health, and 
Welfare Services. 
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